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- Employment Policy 


HE publication of the Government’s White Paper on 
Employment Policy is a landmark in economic his- 
tory. In the last half-century, and especially since the 
last war, there has beert a steady and. massive encroach- 
ment of the state in the economic domain. But—in this 
country at least—the process has been reluctant, hesitant, 
pushed forward by ineluctable circumstances, rather than 
deliberate and of set purpose. By the same token it has 
been piecemeal and incomplete of purpose. Now for the 
first time there is a bold and conscious assumption of 
responsibility and authority (the second necessarily fol- 
lows the first) over a whole vast terrain of policy. The 
State, acting as the agent of the community, asserts its 
resolve to dominate one more aspect of the environment 
in which human society lives. The White Paper’s open- 
ing words are that “the Government accept as one of 
their primary aims and responsibilities the maintenance 
of a high and stable level of employment after the war.” 
The revolution of thought involved in this new policy 
is far larger than dwellers in the present day can easily 
realise unless they are skilful at recapturing their own 
past moods. In most respects, the content of democratic 
policy has not changed very much since the closing days 
of the last war. Ovér most ‘of the range, the world is 
fighting now for the same things as were fought for then. 


Responsibility for economic welfare is the chief novelty. 
“Not long ago,” says the White Paper, 


the ideas embodied in the present proposals were 
unfamiliar to the general public and the subject of contro- 
versy among economists. To-day, the conception of an 
expansionist economy and the broad principles governing 
its growth’ are widely accepted by men of affairs as well 
as by technical experts in all the great industrial countries. 
But the whole of the measures here proposed have never 
yet been systematically applied as part of the economic 
policy of any Government. In these matters we shall 
be pioneers. 


The boast is justified. It is true that full employment— 
and over-full employment—has twice been attained in this 
country in wartime. It is true also that some other indus- 
trial “countries—Russia and Germany, notably—have 
attained it in peatetime—but only at the triple cost of 
employing a large part of their national industries on war 
preparations, of conscripting the persons and restricting 
the consumption of their citizens. What is now to be 
attempted in Britain is something quite new—and some- 
thing much more difficult than any of these. For there 
are two unspoken assumptions in any full employment 
policy for a democracy. The first is that full employ- 
ment is to be achieved without any departure from 
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methods of persuasion and agreement ; it is to be achieved 
under free criticism and without conscription. The second 
is that employment is to be devoted to supplying the 
idiosyncratic wants of individuals. No community, of 
course, can survive if its citizens insist on devoting all of 
what they produce to current consumption. But it is the 
democratic dogma that the people themselves shall decide 
how much they will consume, how much they will pro- 
vide for the needs of the state and how much they will 
set aside for additions to capital. A democratic full employ- 
ment policy must attain its goal while obeying these 
instructions. No country has ever done this. Until last 
week, no country had even announced a policy for doing 
it. Irrespective of the precise nature of its contents, the 
first formal resolution of democracy to shoulder a new 
responsibility on behalf of its members deserves a round 
of applause. 

Apart from this great general merit, the contents of the 
White Paper are good, much more virile and imaginative 
than could reasonably have been expected. Perhaps the 
most satisfactory feature of all is the wide scope of the 
policy outlined. The beginning of all wisdom in these 
matters is to realise that there is no one solution of the 
problem of employment. It may be that the financial aspect 
is the most important ; but the more the financial aspect— 
the irregularity of total outlay as compared with total 
income—is examined, the more it appears to be merely 
the expression of non-financial emotions and circum- 
stances. There is no Philosophers’ Stone—least of all, as 
the White Paper so rightly and repeatedly points out, for 
a small island so closely dependent on foreign trade. 
Success can only come through the combined pursuit of 
several different policies at once. 

The White Paper—which is fully summarised on pages 
743 to 745—embodies, in all, ten separate lines of advance. 


The distinction of topics in the following paragraphs is’ 


not that of the White Paper, since several of the policies 
appear in different guises in different paragraphs. But it 
is the logical arrangement: 

_ I. The Transition from War to Peace ——The White Paper 
is entirely right in giving the place of priority to the 
problems of the transition. Unless they are well managed, 
the longer-term policy in later years will be much more 
difficult. If the price structure is distorted by inflation there 
will inevitably be painful adjustments, which no policy, how- 
ever well conceived, will be able to prevent. Similarly, if the 
pressure of immediate demand is allowed to swell some of 
the construction and consumers’ capital industries (such as 
building and furniture) to a size larger than the permanent 
demand for their products would justify, nothing could pre- 
vent unemployment when the first peak of demand had 
been met. The policies the White Paper propounds are 
those of planned demobilisation and of maintenance during 
the transition period of the apparatus of control, including 
the rationing of consumer goods. The general order of 
priority is to be exports first, civilian necessities second, and 
industrial equipment third. 

Beyond question, this policy is on the right lines, and it is 
reassuring to see the need for maintaining control through- 
out the period of shortage so uncompromisingfy stated. It 
is impossible to foresee how far the policy will, in fact, 
be successful in attaining its object. The detailed difficulties 
will be very great, and they will depend on skilful administra- 
tion as much as upon tke enumeration of -general principles. 
There is also a political hazard ; nobody now can foresee to 
what extent the public will be ready to put up with restric- 
tions once the fighting is over. But at least it can be said 
that policy can do little more in advance than what is laid 
down in the White Paper. 


2. International Trade.—The emphasis that the White 
Paper, in every section, lays on the necessity of a proper 
ordering of the country’s overseas trading relationships can- 
not possibly be gainsaid. It is also perfectly true that, while 
one Government can propose, only international agreement 
can dispose. But much depends on the nature of the pro- 
posals. Doubts have been expressed in The Economist in 
recent months whether the order of ideas that is being 
advanced in the international discussions takes sufficient 
account of the necessities of a full employment policy. The 
present White Paper does nothing either to increase or to 
remove these doubts, which must await further information. 
It is now acknowledged, as a deliberate act. of policy, that 
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depressions in home trade cannot be avoided or cured by 
removing all purposive direction from economic affairs. The 
same truth applies with equal strength to depressions in 
foreign trade. It may be that the Government have plans for 
the organised maintenance of the volume of overseas trade’; 
if so, nothing has yet been said about them. 


3. Industrial Efficiency.—This is an enormous subject on 
which, perhaps, it would be unreasonable to expect more 
than a generalised sentence or two in a White Paper of 
this sort, particularly since further reports on the subject 
are promised. Nevertheless, it is legitimate to express a 
doubt whether the full magnitude of the task is fully appre- 
ciated. The Budget proposals for the amendment of taxa- 
tion on the depreciation of plant were, within their limits, 
excellent. But it is a little disturbing to see them put forward 
as the main constituent of the Government’s policy for 
assisting an increase in the productivity of industry. 


4. Location of Industry—In many ways, this is the most 
satisfactory chapter of the whole White Paper. Several 
important principles have been accepted. The first is that 
the Government has any responsibility in the matter at all. 
This in itself is quite a victory. The second reversal of 
policy is hardly less important. It is now accepted, as a 
general principle, that it is better, wherever possible, to take 
the work to the labour rather than the labour to the work. So 
far as whole regions are concerned, it is the Government’s 
policy to take diversified industries into the Special Areas 
rather than to drain them of their population. The major 
instruments of policy to this end are to be the exercise of 
negative powers over location (that is, the prohibition of 
building in the wrong areas) with the “use of the Govern- 
ment’s influence to steer new factory development into areas 
which call most urgently for further industrial diversifica- 
tion.” The industrialist will be told that he must not build 
in London, and an attempt will be made to induce him to 
think kindly of Merthyr Tydfil. Trading estates and 
assistance with the raising of capital are also to be provided. 
All this is very much to the good, and a great advance 
on the policies of the past. Nevertheless an obstinate core 
of doubt remains whether the policy will be quantitatively 
large enough to achieve its objects. The areas from which 
new factories will be banned will be few—London is the 
outstanding example—and many of those who have their 
applications for London turned down will prefer to build 
in a “neutral” area rather than yield to the rather mild 
blandishments of the Government’s “ steering ” towards the 
special areas. It may well prove that, to secure an adequate 
flow of new enterprise to these areas, one or other of two 
new hurdles will have to be taken—either the Government 
will have to exercise positive compulsion, telling the 
industrialist where he is to build his factory, or else direct 
financial assistance will have to be provided. 

5. Mobility of Labour.—The new policy on the location 
of industry will not diminish the necessity for mobility of 
labour between industries. The right lines are, once again, 
laid down: training facilities, training grants at a rate 
better than unemployment benefit, re-settlement grants and 
the like. But the White Paper frankly acknowledges that 
the success of the policy depends upon the cooperation 
of the trade unions. Judgment must again be suspended 
until it can be seen whether the necessary and very con- 
siderable change in individual and collective habits can be 
secured. 


6. Stabilisation of Private Investment.—This, by general 
consent, is the most important of all lines of policy. The 
policy sketched by the White Paper, if it is to be regarded as 
a final statement, cannot be called anything but weak. ‘There 
is to be some use of the weapon of interest rates—which is, 
in any case, apter for restriction than for expansion. There 
is to be “encouragement” of large private enterprises to 
plan their capital expenditure, with the vaguest hint of tax 
inducements for so doing. And that is all. This is the point 
on which the attack on the White Paper will concentrate. 
There will be many who will use the dilute nature of these 
proposals as an argument for the wholesale nationalisation 
of heavy industry. The argument is very largely fallacious— 
a Government-owned industry will be even harder than a 
private firm to persuade into large expenditures at times 
when its managers expect to lose money—but it will be 
widely accepted unless it can be effectively countered. The 
only acceptable counter is a really thoroughgoing policy of 
influencing private capital expenditure which is prepared 
to use every weapon, including those of taxation and control, 
to whatever extent is necessary to achieve the result. Such a 
policy should not ignore the problem of varying stocks and 
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inventories, the quantitative importance of which is certainly 
large and possibly crucial. 


_ 7. Public Works.—Here again the principle, so long 
ignored or denied, is fully accepted. Public authorities should 
not ‘cut down their expenditure in bad years, but should 
expand it. But here again the reader of the White Paper 
is left wondering whether it goes far enough. Those works 
that would be undertaken in any case are to be timed so 
as to assist the general policy. So much is excellent ; but 
there is apparently no thought of having in reserve a large 
volume of projects that would never be undertaken at all 
unless idle labour.and capital were available. Every effort 
should, it is true, be made to avoid the necessity for 
recourse to “unnecessary” public works. But if, in spite 
of those efforts, unemployment does arise, is it not better 
to use it for works that are desirable, even if not necessary, 
rather than to leave men without work? 


8. Maintenance of Consumer Purchasing Power.—The 


proposal of variable rates of social insurance contributions 
is the chief novelty of the plan. Once again the proposal 
is excellent, but does it go far enough? It is estimated in 
the Appendix to the White Paper that by this means con- 
sumption expenditure might be increased by £70-£80 
million a year. But the total of ‘consumption expenditure 
in 1938 was over £4,000 million, and will be more at post- 
war prices. If social insurance contributions can be varied 
in this way, cannot the principle be applied to.other personal 
taxes and exercise a much greater influence? 

9. Price and Wage Stabilisation—It would be idle to 
deny that a successful policy of full employment conjures 
up the spectre of inflation, which can only be avoided if 
the community will consent, in case of need, to exercise the 
same restraint as in wartime. The White Paper says all the 
right things, and that is all that can now be done. The 
rest is a matter of public: responsibility. 

10. Restrictive Practices—Few sentences in the whole 
White Paper are more enticing or more ambiguous than the 
one that promises a Government inquiry into the extent 
and effect of restrictive practices and the taking of 
“appropriate measures” to check them. It may mean a 
great deal or it may mean almost nothing at all. In default 
of further information, and in the absence of any sign of 
willingness on the Government’s part to take the initiative 
in its general industrial policy, it seems the more probable 
interpretation that the sentence means very little. 


None of these comments should be taken as decisive 
criticisms of the White Paper. This is, after all, the very 


Colonial 


T is just four years since the Colonial. Development 
and Welfare Act was debated in Parliament, and nearly 
three years since the colonial governments were en- 
couraged and requested to make use of its provisions by 
submitting schemes to be financed out of it. In the mean- 
time, the wealthiest part of the colonial empire has been 
lost, and British imperialism has been under constant 
fire from critics in the United States. Mostly, this foreign 
criticism has been concerned with the political aspects 
of British colonial rule—with its right to exist at all. But 
at home criticism has tended to concentrate on its econo- 
mic aspects—on whether the Colonial Office is whole- 
hearted in its avowed policy of pursuing development and 
welfare in the colonies and whether x is going the right 
way about it. 

The Colonial Office can certainly reply that it has not 
been idle. In the West Indies, whose troubles were the 
vecasion of the new policy formulated in the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Act, Sir Frank Stockdale’s 
organisation has been at work for three anda half years 
and has issued a report which illustrates very clearly the 
new attitude of mind towards the colonies. The Anglo- 
American Caribbean Commission has been set up to 
promote co-operation on the problems of the area between 
the United Kingdom and the United States. New com- 
mittees have been set up to advise the Colonial Office on 
such matters as labour and economic policy. The advisory 
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first public appearance of a whole new conception of 
economic policy, and it would be unreasonable to expect 


.. more than a preliminary and generalised statement. The 


organist has unlocked the doors of the instrument and 
pulled out all the right stops; but he has not got 
sufficient wind in the bellows. The remedy is therefore 
simple. Hard work in keeping up the pressure will make 
it possible for the tune to be played in all its necessary 
harmonies. C’est le premier pas qui coute, and much 
more than the first step has been taken. Expansion and 
development, rather than criticism, are now the need. 

To this general judgment, there must unfortunately, 
even now, be an exception. The section of the White 
Paper devoted to the financial implications bears all the 
marks of a compromise. It starts with the statement that 
“none of the main proposals contained in this Paper 
involves deliberate planning for a deficit in the National 
Budget in years of sub-normal trade activity.” But this, 
unless the word “ deliberate” cloaks a verbal quibble, is 
equivalent to saying that “none of the main proposals 
in this Paper is conceived on a large enough scale.” It is 
impossible to imagine a successful employment policy that 
did not involve a deficit in some years—as indeed a later 
paragraph seems to imply. Nor is it even quite certain 
that a successful policy is compatible with the balancing 
of the Budget over a longer period. In economic policy, 
as in war, it would be nice to combine victory with a 
balanced budget, but a deficit is better than defeat. In 
the very longest run, the test is whether the net interest 
burden of the National Debt is a rising proportion of the 
naflonal income—as is also pointed out by the White 
Paper, which, in this section, is nothing if not catholic. 
But there are surely more ways of bringing Mahomet 
and the mountain together than by imposing any financial 
rigidities. ‘ 

With this one exception, however, the blessing can be 
pronounced with some enthusiasm. It is very much to be 
hoped that*the White Paper will not become the sport of 
sectaries. It has been produced by an all-party Govern- 
ment and its merits are such that, malcontents apart, any 
reasonable man should be willing to accept it at least as a 
basis for further exploration. It is, after all, a pioneering 
job and the difficulties of working it out in practice will 
be great enough in any case without the artificial obstacles 
of faction and prejudice. 


Progress 


committee on education has issued a report on mass 
education in. Africa and proposed a bold plan for abolishing 
illiteracy. A commission on university education in the 
colonies has been set up and another commission on 
higher education has visited West Africa. The present 
Secretary of State has been out to Africa to see something 
of the colonies’ problems for himself. It can be officially 
pleaded that the war has not prevented the last few years 
from being, on paper, one of the most fruitful periods in 
the history of the colonial empire. 

But what does it all amount to in terms of the health, 
wealth and progress of the colonial peoples? There was 
published last week (Cmd. No. 6532) a return of the 
schemes made under the Act since it came into operation. 
These amount to £7,722,516 in grants and loans for 
development and welfare and £297,333 for research. Well 
over half of the schemes for development and welfare 
have been approved in the last financial year, which shows 
that the machinery is now getting into its stride. Never- 
theless, these sums are for schemes approved ; they are 
not necessarily for schemes carried out. It is quite true 
that the official answer to this perennial criticism is justi- 
fiable. Many schemes cannot be carried out in wartime 
because of the shortage of men, materials and capital 
equipment. But it is not only the sums of money they 
represent that are small; the schemes themselves are 
minute compared with what needs to be done. The largest 
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single grant is an amount of £525,000 for agricultural 
development in Jamaica, which is not for any specific 


service but will be merged with the ordinary expenditure | 


of the local government, and will enable it “to meet the 
cost of extensive agricultural development throughout the 
colony at an estimated cost of £990,000 in the five-year 
period from 1943-44.” There area few other comparatively 
large grants, such as for soil conservation, drainage and 
irrigation, a new dredger for Lagos harbour, and agricul- 
tural development in Barbados. But on the whole there are 
very few instances of planning on anything like a large 
scale. For the rest, it is mainly a question of a nutrition 
experiment here and a tuberculosis survey there, of a 
rice station in the Gambia and a home for delinquent girls 
in British Guiana—all admirable and necessary but hardly 
amounting to a long-term policy of development and 
welfare. 

The inadequacy of these schemes compared with the 
colonies’ needs can be illustrated by the single example of 
elementary education in Jamaica. In the Stockdale report, 
it is stated that the number of teachers required to provide 
for a 90 per cent school attendance of children aged 5-15 
would involve a rise in annual expenditure from £640,000 
to £2,000,000, which is double the sum originally allocated 
to all the West Indies for all development and welfare 
purposes out of the total of £5,000,000 allowed to be 
spent out of the Fund every year. The estimate of 
£2,000,000 is, it should be emphasised, for Jamaica alone. 
No estimate was given of the cost of the scheme for 
abolishing mass illiteracy in Africa, but the proportionate 
increase over the present expenditure on education there 
could hardly be less. And elementary education is only 
one branch of education. And education is only one branch 
of development and welfare, which also includes health ; 
communications ; the combating of soil erosion and such 
pests as the mosquito and tse-tse fly ; the promotion of a 
healthier and better agriculture; the establishment of 
secondary industries ; the encouragement of the co- 
operative system, and so on, all projects which have 
received official recognition. It is small wonder that even 
officially it is recognised that the sum of £5,000,000 a 
year hardly touches the fringe. 

But it is not only that the money is not enough. The 
question also arises whether the machinery of the Fund 
is the right one. The items enumerated cannot properly 
be dealt with by the present procedure, which means that 
isolated governments produce isolated schemes that are 
then approved or disapproved for a grant from the Fund. 
Even if its total were doubled or trebled or multiplied 
indefinitely, it is becoming clear that the method of 
passively drawing on a fund as occasion arises cannot meet 
the case. , 

It is easy to say that the fund is inadequate, but it is 
more difficult to say what sort of machinery should be 
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set up. It is possible, however, to suggest the conditions 
which it should fulfil. First of all, a programme of what 
is needed in each area should be drawn up—a five, ten or 
fifteen-year plan designed to attain a specific goal in 
terms of welfare and development—and then an estimate 
of the cost, not only in money but in physical resources, 
should be made, instead of, as at present, fixing the 
maximum sum in money which development and welfare 
throughout the colonies can be allowed to cost. Secondly, 
the areas should not be limited to the boundaries of 
individual colonies but should be regional, because many 
of the problems to be tackled—soil erosion and com- 
saunications are the obvious examples—are regional, and 
this involves not only intercolonial co-operation but inter- 
national co-operation as well. Thirdly, although develop- 
ment and welfare policy should thus be framed at the 
centre and on an inter-colonial basis, the.co-operation and’ 
consent of the individual colonies must be secured. This 
rules out the main idea of the Development Board planners 
because they assume that the policy drawn up at the 
centre can be imposed on the colonial peoples willy-nilly, 
whereas it is essential that it should be related and modified 
to fit individual needs. Thus a large amount of discretion 
in the execution of the policy will have to be left to the 
administrations on the spot, and suggestions coming from 
the colonies, particularly from the colonial people them- 
selves, should be welcomed and fitted into the general 
framework wherever possible. Finally—a condition which 
is linked to the preceding one—there must be no question 
of a colony’s greater financial dependence on the United 
Kingdom, which will result from a big programme of 
development and welfare, postponing its progress towards 
political independence. In 1933, Newfoundland became 
financially dependent on the United Kingdom and lost 
its Dominion status. This, it is true, was also due to the 
inefficiency of the island’s government ; nevertheless, more 
than ten years have passed since the Commission of 
Government took office and though war conditions have 
made Newfoundland financially self-supporting again, 
responsible government has not been restored, nor, pro- 
bably, are the people ready for it because government 
from without has led to political apathy. The history of 
Newfoundland in the last ten years is a good example of 
how colonial development, carried out at the expense of 
the British taxpayer but carried out in the wrong way, 
can retard political progress instead of helping it. There 
will, it is true, have to be assurances that money, made 
available to a colony to enable it to play its part in the 
general plan of colonial development, is spent in the right 
way, but this should not hinder its progress towards 
internal self-government. No development without repre- 
sentation is what the colonies will expect of the new 
colonial system. Taxation without authority is what the 
United Kingdom must be prepared to give. 


Reflections: on Philadelphia 


HIS is an age of Charters—first the Atlantic Charter 

and now the Philadelphia Charter. Future historians 
will perhaps record the middle 1940s as the years when, at 
the height of the war, the nations met to lay the foundations 
for a new peaceful society. Cynics may say that it was the 
same in 1918-20, when equally good intentions and good- 
will were displayed at international conferences. But the 
delegates of forty nations who went “ off to Philadelphia 
in the morning ” for the International Labour Conference 
met in a very different atmosphere from pre-war Geneva 
days. With the Red Army’s victories in the East and the 
Anglo-American preparations for the Western offensive, 
the prospects of peace seemed not too remote. The repre- 
sentatives of occupied nations, in daily touch with their 
underground resistance movements, introduced a sobering 
and realistic note in speaking of the problems of restoring 
freed Europe. Earlier conferences, on relief, refugees and 
food, had already established a basis for concerted inter- 


national action in tackling the restoration of economic and 
social life in war-ravaged countries. 

The ILO conference, seen from this side of the Atlantic, 
had a curiously patchwork effect. It was difficult to see 
the wood for the trees, or the trees for the wood, because 
the general outline of the conference as well as the details 
were blurred. In the day-to-day press reports, the divisions 
were given great prominence. Many of these differences 
arose On questions of procedure or personalities—such as 
the exclusion of the Argentine delegate—or on matters 
of policy, which would really seem to be ‘outside the scope 
of the ILO. The controversy between Sir Walter Citrine 
and Mr. Robert Watt, the American labour delegate, 
about the war guilt of the German people was hardly 
relevant to the conference discussions. Reparations, and 
American labour’s opposition to the suggested use of 
German labour to rebuild devastated areas in Russia and 
Europe obviously could not be settled by the ILO, and 
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the discussion, in the absence of any representative of the 
Soviet Union—after all the most interested party—became 
meaningless. The British Government showed good sense 
in moving the reference back of the resolution on the 
administration of Axis territories. 

Most confusing to the outsider were the criticisms.of 
the attitude of the British Government. The accusations of 
obstruction and sabotage were undoubtedly wild. There 
was a great deal to be said for the British proposal that the 
social security recommendations should be referred to the 
various Governments, with a view to framing a draft 
convention for the next conference. But Mr Tomlinson’s 


_ motion was defeated by a big majority, thus appearing 


to be a. resounding defeat for the British Government. He 
was supported by all the employers’ delegates—except 
Peru—but opposed by all the Governments and the 
workers’ delegates. It was suggested that the British 
Government’s motive was the fear that adoption of the 
ILO recommendations might prejudice its own social 
security plan. Mr Tomlinson’s speech, explaining the 
reasons for the motion, and his defence at a press con- 
ference, provided adequate reply to the critics. As he put it, 
The Conference was called to enable Governments, 
employers and workers to exchange views and not to 
enforce the acceptance of views prepared in advance. 
A charge which can more fairly be levelled against the 
British Government delegation is that it did not give the 
open and firm lead that could have been expected from 
the country that is furthest along the path of social security 
and labour rights. This gave an impression of belated 
acquiescence and of lagging behind the less advanced 
countries. It was significant in the discussions that the 
delegates most in a hurry for decision and action were the 
workers’ representatives of the economically weaker 
countries. They probably hoped that they could use the 
ILO decisions as a Jever for forcing the pace of social 
teform in their own countries. When M. Schevenels, 
secretary of the workers’ side—though speaking purely in 
an individual capacity—accused the British Government 
of holding up the funds for future projects, Mr Tomlinson 
described the charge as “outrageous,” and showed that 
last year the British Commonwealth contributed two-thirds 
of the ILO’s funds, and Britain alone contributed a third, 
whereas the South American countries which showed most 
impatience were generally in arrears and many of them 
had failed to ratify conventions. Finally the sum of 12 
million Swiss francs was voted for next year’s ILO budget. 
Apart from these over-publicised differences, the general 
impression of Philadelphia is that it was a valuable and 
successful meeting. No conference would . be healthy 
without divisions of opinion, and this is especially true of 
the ILO with its tripartite character. The workers’ side, 
being the most vitally interested, tends to set the pace, 
and the comment of Mr Hallsworth, British workers’ 
delegate, that “‘ We have achieved 95 per cent of what we 
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set out to do” is a significant tribute to the positive 
achievements of the conference. 

In the first place, the conference succeeded in putting 
the ILO firmly and squarely on the map. Until its Govern- 
ing Body met in London last December, there were sus- 
picions that the ILO was being side-tracked and left out 
of international discussions. These fears have now finally 
been laid. The ILO is assured of a place, in its own right, 
at the peace talks, and its relations with other international 
bodies have been placed on a stable footing. One important 
decision was the appointment of a negotiating committee, 
consisting of three representatives each of Governments, 
employers and workers, to conduct relations with other 
international agencies, and to deal with any world political 
agency that might be set up. 

The Philadelphia Charter, formally the statement of 
the ILO’s aims, is in effect the counterpart in the social 
field of the Atlantic Charter in the political sphere. It has 
been described as “not a programme of action, but a 
framework of reference for the achievement of an inter- 
national code of rights for the common man.” The Charter 
starts from four fundamental principles—that labour is 
not a commodity; that freedom of expression and associa- 
tion is essential to progress ; that poverty anywhere en- 
dangers prosperity everywhere ; that each nation must 
carry on the war against want with “ unrelenting vigour.” 

Among the points stressed in the document are the 
opportunity for useful and regular employment at fair 
wages ; the establishment of minimum standards of em- 
ployment; the provision of child welfare ; adequate 
nutrition, housing and recreational facilities ; facilities 
for the training and transfer of labour ; the extension of 
social security measures to provide a basic income and 
comprehensive medical care for all in need of protection. 
The Charter emphasises the recognition of collective 
bargaining and freedom of association, and the cooperation 
of management and labour in the improvement of pro- 
ductive efficiency—a recognition of the value of wartime 
joint production committees. The inclusion of this clause 
represents a great advance from the workers’ point of view. 

Although the Charter was the most significant and far- 
reaching decision of the Conference, covering the whole 
field of the ILO’s work, important decisions were reached 
in other directions. For example, the recommendation on 
“minimum standards in dependent territories” was 
accepted unanimously. It proposes measures for establish- 
ing minimum wage machinery, for protecting women and 
young children’s employment, for raising the standards of 
health, housing, social insurance and assistance. It also 
recognises the need for international cooperation in pro- 
viding financial and technical assistance to colonial terri- 
tories. Mr Tomlinson gave an assurance that the recom- 
mendation would be accepted throughout the British 
Empire, and that there would be immediate discussions 
with the governing authorities of all British Colonies. 
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Recommendation IiJ—the organisation of employment 
in the transition from war to peace—was also carried 
unanimously, and proved to be one of the least contro- 
versial issues. The report of the Committee on which the 
recommendation was based covers demobilisation of the 
armed forces and of war industries; the machinery of 
employment exchanges ; vocational guidance ; training and 
retraining of labour ; the employment of young persons and 
women; the employment and retraining of disabled 
workers ; and the collection of labour statistics. 

A great deal of the attention of the Conference was 
inevitably taken up with discussion of the organisation 
of the ILO itself. From the point of view of machinery, 
two important decisions were taken. The first of these was 
the setting up of a special committee of 18 members, 
in effect to bring the 1919 Constitution up to date and 
incorporate the 1944 decisions in it. The second was the 
appointment of a committee to work out the details of the 
industrial committees,. proposed by the British Govern- 
ment. These committees will cover the main industries— 
coal, textiles, chemicals, iron and steel, engineering, 
building and civil engineering, transport, docks and 
distribution. Mr Bevin in particular has stressed the 
value of occupational, as opposed to purely national 
groups. A difference of opinion arose about whether 
they should be purely worker-employer groups or 
should include representatives of the Governments ; 
the majority view was that they should be tripartite, as 
more in keeping with the character of the ILO. It was also 
decided to strengthen the regional activities of the ILO, 
and as a first step, it was agreed to call a conference of 
the Middle and Near Eastern countries. In this and other 
ways the structure and machinery of the ILO will be 
strengthened and developed, to equip it for the formidable 
programme of work which it has set itself. It is impossible 
to judge the practical results of the Conference until it is 
known what action the various Governments take to 
translate the recommendations into practice. The ILO is, 
after all, not an executive body. It can only make recom- 
mendations to the Governments on general lines of policy 
and on social objectives. It cannot enforce their application. 

Though the Philadelphia Conference . established the 
ILO’s position as an international labour agency, it left 
the fundamental question of its powers and scope largely 
undefined. This was perhaps the most controversial issue 
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at the conference. The most enthusiastic supporters of the 
ILO tend to vest it with omnipotence and to impose no 
limitations on its scope. They argue that, since improved 
labour and social standards can only result from a géneral 
level of prosperity, the ILO should be responsible for 
economic action in the wider sense. The Australian 
Government’s propasal that an inter-governmental con- 
ference on employment policies should be called was 
defeated, largely because it would be contrary to the 
tripartite character of the ILO. In the end, a compromise 
was reached—it was decided to recommend the Govern- 
ments to call an employment conference in association 
with the ILO. On the suggestion of the American Govern- 
ment, it was agreed that if and when a fall in the general 
level of employment threatened, the ILO should call a 
special conference to discuss concerted action. 

The Philadelphia Conference certainly’ resulted in ex- 
tending the work of the ILO. The Charter lays down that 
it is one of the responsibilities of the ILO to “ examine 
and consider all international economic and financial 
policies and measures.” This does not mean that the ILO 
will have executive responsibility, but it does mean that 
it will want to be consulted on matters which before the 
war were regarded as outside its province. The ILO pro- 
vides an unparelleled opportunity for a forum, and for 
obtaining the views of organised employers and labour on 
matters in which they are directly interested. It would, 
however, be a pity if its admirable work in the field of 
raising labour and social standards were to be defeated 
by too lofty an objective, or if it were to perform the 
functions for which it is eminently suited less well because 
it diffused its efforts. The ILO should be made to fit in 
to the post-war world economic framework, as an essential 
part, but rather as a specialist than as a general practitioner. 
Another question remaining to be solved is that of the 
membership. The fact that Russia has not rejoined the 
ILO—the chief obstacle in Soviet eyes is that it still 
regards the ILO as an “appendage of the League °— 
must weaken its effectiveness. 

But it could hardly be expected that agreement would 
be reached on all these large matters in the three short 
weeks of conference. Whatever it has or it has not done, 
the Philadelphia Conference has undoubtedly laid the basis 
for international action in social and economic policies, 
and has been a pointer for the peace settlement. 


Conciliation in Greece 


(By a Correspondent) 


HE Greek Unity Conference held in the Lebanon from 

May 17th to May 21st was attended by twenty-nine 
delegates, representing the Greek Government in exile, all 
political parties including the Communists, and the three 
guerilla organisations, ELAS, EDES and EKKA. The 
Conference unanimously accepted a National Charter con- 
sisting of eight points: (1) The re-organisation of the 
Greek forces in the Middle East and the re-establishment 
of discipline ; (2) the unification of all guerilla organisations 
in Greece under the orders of the Royal Government ; 
(3) the cessation of arbitrary rule by the guerillas in terri- 
tories occupied by them ; (4) the sending of supplies of 
food and medicines to Greece; (5) popular freedom to 
decide on the constitutional issues after liberation ; (6) the 
punishment of quislings and traitors ; (7) the preparation 
of plans for post-war relief and reconstruction ; (8) the 
satisfaction of Greek national claims on Bulgaria and Italy. 
_ The result of the Lebanon Conference is a striking poli- 
tical success for the recently appointed Prime Minister, 
M. Papandreou. The basis of his broad compromise with 
the Communist-led Front of Liberation (EAM) and its 
guerillas (ELAS) is the agreement to form a Royal Govern- 
ment, including the representatives of all the Greek parties 
and guerillas. Had this concession been made earlier, 
many of the stormy conflicts which culminated in the 
recent mutiny of the Greek Forces in the Middle East 
might have been avoided. The only demand of the sailors 


and soldiers who took part in the revolt was the formation 
of a Government of National Unity and the inclusion of 
the Greek Left in it. 

In exchange for the concession now made by the King 
and his Prime Minister, the Communist party and the 
EAM have for the first time unreservedly recognised the 
authority of the Royal Government in exile. They have 
also agreed to give up the independent existence of their 
guerilla organisation, and have strongly condemned the 
mutineers without apparently making any specific demand 
for an amnesty. It is also significant that the National 
Charter does not repeat the demand, previously made by 
EAM, that the King should not return to Greece before a 
plebiscite is taken on the issue of Monarchy or Republic. 
It merely speaks in general terms about the people’s 
“sovereign rights to decide on the constitutional and 
social regime and on the Government they want.” 

The conflict between the Royal Government and EAM 
and ELAS, as well as between the latter organisations and 
the two other guerilla groups—EDES and EKKA—has 
had its roots in the unhappy legacy of the dictatorial 
regime of Metaxas, which was established in 1936 and 
lasted until the occupation of Greece by the Axis. True, 
by military tests, the war record of the Metaxas regime 


was unimpreachable. During the campaign in Greece, 


Metaxas managed to arouse a wave of popular patriotism 
which for a while submerged all political feuds and 
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cleavages. But shortly after his death, this record was 
spoiled by the majority of his associates, who remained in 
Greece and formed the quisling administration, under 
General Tsolakoglu, the commander of the Greek army 
that surrendered to the Germans in the Epirus. The 
Metaxist military leaders have utterly compromised them- 
selves in the eyes of the Greek people; and it has not 
been a matter of chance that the leaders of all guerilla 
bands, without political distinction, have as a rule been 
not generals but colonels. More important still, the fact 
that the monarchy had identified itself with the Metaxist 
regime has contributed greatly to a renewal of strong 
Republican sentiment all over Greece. 

Traditionally the leading party of Greek republicanism 
was the Venizelist Liberal Party. This seems no longer to 
be the case. No Liberal leader of the stature of Venizelos 
has emerged since ‘the latter’s death in exile. The years of 
Metaxas’ dictatorship resulted in an; atrophy of the old 
party system. The strong constitutional sense of the 
Liberals prevented them from descending into the under- 
ground and waging an illegal struggle from there against 
the King and Metaxas ; and the dictatorship left no scope 
for legal and political action. So Liberal influence shrank. 
Some of Venizelos’ successors restricted themselves to in- 
effective forms of pressure on the regime, while others 
destroyed their influence by an equivocal attitude towards 
the dictatorship. 

The gap left by Liberalism was largely filled by the 
Communist party, which had absorbed the bulk of the 
Socialist movement and monopolised the Republican pro- 
gramme. The Communist party had been illegal through- 
out the Metaxas period. After the occupation of 
Greece, therefore, it had a big start over other 
political groups; there was no need to make any 
fundamental re-adjustment in its political methods; the 
illegal activities of previous years had provided its member- 
ship with the best of training for the tasks with which it 
was now confronted under enemy occupation; and the 
newly awakened Republican mood in the country was 
strongly blowing into its sails. 

In the first years of the occupation, the Communist-led 
Front of Liberation, EAM, attracted many non-Com- 
munists, and became a genuinely national movement. Later 
on, however, EAM seems to have lost some of its influence, 
because of the contradiction between its relatively moderate, 
popular and republican programme and its reckless and 
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often terrorist methods of action—against its Greek oppo- 
nents. Even so, EAM has remained the chief factor in the 
Greek resistance. It has led mass demonstrations and strikes 
in Greek towns. Its armed forces, the ELAS, operating in 
the countryside, has been incomparably stronger than the 
National Democratic Army, EDES, which claims to con- 
tinue the tradition of Venizelist republicanism, or than 
EKKA, the non-political guerilla band of officers. 

The successive Royal Governments in exile have been 
coalitions of Metaxists and Right-wing Liberals, in which 
the Metaxists kept the key positions. Attempts to bridge 
the gap between the Governments in exile and the various 
sets of guerillas in Greece itself were made on several 
occasions. A delegation of the partisans went to Cairo in 
September, 1943, but the negotiations yielded no results ; 
the King was not yet ready to include representatives of 
the EAM in his Government, while EAM was not prepared 
to waive or mitigate its republican claims. As late as 
February, 1944, an agreement was concluded between the 
various guerilla bands under which all internecine fighting 
was to cease ; but the agreement was not observed because 
of the lack of political unity. 

Shortly before the Lebanon Conference, the EAM created 
a Political Committee of National Liberation, a potential 
rival to the Royal Government. All evidence pointed to 
the possibility of a final breach. Paradoxically enough, the 
mutiny seems to have prepared the ground for a com- 
promise. The King and the Metaxists could now appreciate 
the strength of the EAM, whose influence they previously 
tended to underrate. The leaders of the EAM, on the other 
hand, became frightened by the consequent split and the 
effect on the Greek contribution to the war effort. They 
came to the Lebanon Conference with something of a sense 
of guilt, which was reflected in their message to Mr 
Churchill. 

The Lebanon agreement can become a turning-point in 
Greek politics. It can destroy the seeds of civil war in 
Greece. Whether it will do so depends now on the degree of 
willingness on both sides to carry out the terms of the 
agreement without indulging in any artful manoeuvring for 
position. It remains to be seen whether the Metaxist ele- 
ments in exile are really prepared to share power with the 
Left. It also remains to be seen whether the radical follow- 
ing of the EAM in Greece itself will accept their leaders’ 
decision to disband the party guerillas and to incorporate 
them into one national army under the King’s orders. 


Employment : The White Paper 


[The following is a full summary, prepared by The 
Economist, of the Government’s White Paper on 
“ Employment Policy.” (Cmd. 6527.)] 


| White Paper is an outline of Government policy, 
a recognition of the Government’s responsibility for 
the maintenance of a high and stable level of employment 
after the war. The problem is an international as well as a 
national one, and some steps have already been taken to- 
wards collaboration. Mass unemployment will not arise, 
however (apart from temporary unemployment due to dis- 
location) until after the transition period from war to 
peace is past. To implement the policy outlined in the 
Paper, legislation, though necessary to confer the requisite 
powers, will not be enough. The full support of industry 
and workers will be no less important than Government 
action. 


I.—THE INTERNATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
BACKGROUND 


Although the White Paper is concerned with domestic 
policy, it is apparent that a high level of employment 
depends also on the expansion of British exports above the 
pre-war volume, to make up for the loss of foreign invest- 
ments during the war. Such expansion would be impossible 
without general economic stability and prosperity abroad. 
it will therefore be an essential part of the employment 
Policy actively to co-operate with other nations to this 
end. As proof of their intentions, the Government have 
already concluded general international agreements in this 
field (Atlantic Charter, US Mutual Aid Agreement, accept- 
ance of Hot Springs Conference recommendations). Further 
action aiming at the development of economic strength in 
the Commonwealth and Empire, with a consideration of the 
ILO conference recommendations, are amceng the first con- 


tributions which the British Government can make. 

A resilient and flexible industry, however, will bear the 
chief responsibility for the recovery of export markets. To 
give priority to the export industries in labour, raw mate- 
rials and factory space does not mean that efficiency in 
industry can be left to those industries alone. The proposals 
made in the recent Budget speech for helping industry 
through tax-modifications for research and replacements 
will help British industry to improve its technique and 
efficiency. 


IIl.—THE TRANSITION FROM WAR TO PEACE 


The duration of the transition period between the end 
of the European and Pacific wars is incalculable. It will 
bring an unsettling of economic conditions, starting with 
the release of some of the labour force. National service 
legislation and price contro] have served respectively to re- 
duce unemployment from 1-3 million to 75,000, and to 
check the demand for consumer goods. The return to civilian 
production, for which there will be a great demand, will 
involve a change of employment for about 7 of the 23 
million persons now in the Armed Forces and gainful em- 
ployment. Government expenditure, now employing some 
80 per cent of the manufacturing labour force, will be 
partially reduced, and these workers, together with those 
demobilised from the Forces, must be absorbed in expand- 
ing civilian production. The integration of the two move- 
ments, however, cannot be always and everywhere perfectly 
matched. There will be a threefold danger of local unem- 
ployment, of inflation and distorted expansion of civil 
industry. For the first, the danger of unemployment develop- 
ing where local industries fail to adapt themselves quickly 
enough to civilian production can be exaggerated: imme- 
diately after the last war unemployment was neither great 
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nor of long duration. To reduce it to a minimum, the 
Government are preparing both to assist industry and 
labour to adapt themselves to changing conditions, and to 
regulate Government production and stock sales to meet 
the needs of priority civilian production so as to promote 
orderly expansion in the transition period. These plans will 


be assisted by experience of war-time transfers and by | 


discussions with the industries concerned. __ 

To avoid the second danger of inflation arising from an 
excess of purchasing power over supplies, both Government 
action and public restraint will be necessary. Rationing and 
price control will have to be maintained, though no definite 
level of prices can be assured since the cost of imports 
will depend on world prices. Savings must also be con- 
tinued if a sufficient portion of increased civilian produc- 
tion is to be diverted to schemes of reconstruction and 
social development. Lastly, the uses of capital must be 
carefully regulated to avoid dear money and to direct 
expenditure to priority needs. These essential restrictions 
will not be altogether palatable, but the Government feel 
confident of the same popular support that has been given 
in time of war. 

The danger of misdirected demand interfering with the 
production of essentials will necessitate a system of broad 
priorities for food, raw materials and labour. Lend-lease 
and credit will no longer be available for importing essen- 
tial food and raw materials. To take their place export 
industries must be given the first opportunity to expand. 
In the home market, the necessities of civilian life and 
the capital equipment required by industry must be 
produced before anything else. How long these controls 
must be kept up depends on the length of the transition 
period. When that period comes to an end it will be 
necessary to take deliberate action to maintain an adequate 
level of expenditure on goods and services. 


IIIl.—THE BALANCED DISTRIBUTION OF 
INDUSTRY AND LABOUR 


The fact that the effects of localised unemployment in 
the transition period will continue long after it is ended 
necessitates a brief description of measures which the 
Government propose to take to check its development. 
Apart from seasonal unemployment, longer-term unem- 
ployment in particular industries and areas, which was a 
familiar feature in this country between the wars, is usually 
due to technical change, to the trend of fashion, or to foreign 
competition. The situation under conditions of depression 
is aggravated by a lack of industrial balance and, in par- 
ticular, by the localisation of industries of one type or of 
industries with a common market. (“Industry,” here as 
elsewhere in the White Paper, is used as a generic term 
for all types of productive process, including commerce 
and agriculture.) Besides promoting the prosperity of the 
basic industries in the areas concerned, the position can 
be eased by the encouragement of secondary industries 
within the area and by removing the physical and educa- 
tional barriers to mobility of labour. By means of 
compulsory notification to the Government of new factory 
development, and the prohibition of development in areas 
already over-crowded, industrial expansion can be steered 
into areas which require greater balance and diversity of 
production. Further influence can be exerted by the Govern- 
ment through the location of continuing munitions produc- 
tion, the grant of priorities and Government contracts ; the 
erection at the expense of the Government of factories in 
“development areas” for sale or lease to industry, and 
assistance with the capital requirements of industries in 
these areas. The Government will also ensure that they 
are adequately supplied with the basic services—power, 
communications, housing and other public services. In 
view of the constantly changing conditions from time to 
time no final list of these areas can be drawn up. Special 
Areas legislation can be dropped, ‘since in all- but a few 
cases, as the war has shown, there is no reason why they 
cannot be re-established on a sound economic basis. The 
main responsibility for the implementation of this policy 
will rest with various Government departments. A regional 
organisation will bring together representatives of those 
concerned.in the local application of these measures— 
chiefly the Board of Trade, the Ministry of Labour and 
the Ministry of Town and Country Planning. On the 
national level, however, the Government propose to give 
responsibility for all questions of general industrial policy 
to the Board of Trade. 

To increase the mobility of labour, the Government 
proposes not only to implement fully and make per- 
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manent the temporary resettlement schemes for ex- 
Service men and women and released war workers, but to 
give every encouragement to industry to make provision 
for the training of its own recruits. Many jobs will require 
only a short period of training, and it is considered that 
this can best be undertaken in the factory itself. To meet 
the need for a longer training, the present Government 
Training Centres and Technical Colleges can be developed 
and extended. This will facilitate the supply of trained 
workers as they are needed. Training allowances, at a 
scale higher than unemployment benefit but lower than 
the expected wage of the trained worker, will be made by 
the Government. These measures can only be successful, 
however, if there is full co-operation from employers and 
trade unions, especially in industries which have previously 
been apprehensive of admitting new trainees. The physical 
obstacles to mobility of labour are considered no less 
important. A substantial proportion of the houses erected 
after the war must be made available to workers at reason- 
able rents, and resettlement allowances made to workers 
transferred from one area to another. 


IV.—-GENERAL CONDITIONS OF A HIGH 
AND STABLE LEVEL OF EMPLOYMENT 


Even after the transition from production for war to 
production for peace has been smoothly accomplished, the 
long-term problem of cyclical unemployment remains. 
The three conditions of full employment are stated to be 
the maintenance of a steady and adequate level of expen- 
diture on goods and services, the stabilisation of prices and 
wages relative to efficiency, and adequate mobility of labour. 
These are treated in turn. 


(a) The Maintenance of Total Expenditure 


The first step in a policy of maintaining general employ- 
ment must be to prevent total expenditure from falling 
away. The Government accept full responsibility for taking 
action at the earliest possible stage to arrest a threatened 
slump. Experience has shown that a trade depression does 
not bring its own corrective. 

In order to construct a policy to maintain total expendi- 
ture it is necessary to analyse its component parts, to see 
how widely each may be expected to fluctuate and how easily 
the fluctuations may be controlled or offset. It can be decided 
that neither public nor private consumption expenditure is 
likely to vary to any great extent, since buying habits, indi- 
vidual and collective, are fairly constant. While public 
capital expenditure, especially by local authorities, has, in 
the past, been greatly reduced in depressions, this need not 
be so in the future. The greatest danger lies in fluctua- 
tions in private investment expenditure and in the foreign 
balance of exports and imports. Neither is easy to control ; 
nor will it be easy to offset a decline in either by an 
increase in one of the other categories of expenditure. So 
far as is possible, the guiding principles of policy must 
include an expansion of exports, a stabilisation of all types 
of spending, a public capital expenditure policy planned to 
offset variations in private capital expenditure and a reversal 
of the decline in private consumption expenditure as soon 
as it appears. 


(b) The Stability of Prices and Wages 


The effectiveness of the first condition, however, will 
depend on the fulfilment of the second. If stability of 
wages, other than changes due to increased productivity or 
the removal of anomalies, is not maintained, an increase in 
expenditure will have no effect on unemployment rates. 
Similarly if higher expenditure results only in higher prices, 
real wages will remain roughly constant and there will be 
no reduction in unemployment. The Government are pre- 
pared to do all in their power to fulfil this condition, but 
without the full co-operation of labour and employers 
their policy cannot be effective. In particular, everything 
possible must be done to neutralise the potential threat of 
restrictive agreements on prices and output. Powers will 
be taken to collect information of the extent and effect of 
restrictive agreements and of the activities of combines, 
and appropriate action will be taken to check restrictive 
practices. 


(c) The Mobility of Labour 


The third condition is equally dependent on public 
co-operation with the Government. A certain amount of 
temporary and seasonal unemployment is unavoidable, but 
the responsibility for reducing it to its minimum rests as 
much on individual initiative as on Government assistance. 
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V.—METHODS FOR MAINTAINING TOTAL 
EXPENDITURE 


After the transition period, in which it will be essential 
to keep the rate of interest as low as possible, the Govern- 
ment intend to see what can be done, through variations 
in the rate of interest, to influence capital expenditure for 
the promotion of stable employment. Monetary policy, 
operated collectively by the Bank of England, the Treasury 
and the joint-stock banks, will not always be an adequate 
weapon against depression, and the Government propose 
to supplement it with a more direct influence on the volume 
of public and private investment expenditure. In particular, 
larger private enterprises can be encouraged to plan their 
capital expenditure in conformity with the general stabili- 
sation policy. The question of adjusting taxation policy 
to accord with this plan is being cpnsidered. Within the 
limits of its powers and of the urgency of some investment 
plans, the Government can also influence local authorities 
so that they increase expenditure at the onset of a 
depression and contract in periods of boom. This, it is 
proposed, should be done by means of co-ordination of 
five-year public works programmes submitted by each 
authority, in the light of the prospective employment 
situation.. By using their control over loan sanctions and 
grants, the Government can set an annual target of public 
works for the succeeding year. By cutting out all possible 
causes of delay between decision and construction, the 
effectiveness of public investment expenditure as a stabilis- 
ing influence can be greatly increased. This policy may be 
extended to the public utilities. The assistance and co- 
operation of industry is again stressed as a vital factor in 
facilitating and speeding-up any changes between private 
and public expenditure that are felt to be necessary. 


(b) Consumption Expenditure 

A second line of defence, should it prove impossible 
entirely to offset variations in capital expenditure, lies in 
the power to influence the national expenditure on con- 
sumption. This, it is believed, can best be done by a 
thermostatic control of social insurance contributions. The 
White Paper has an Appendix showing how purchasing 
power could be increased in the event of falling employ- 
ment by a temporary reduction of contributions, so as to 
encourage an increase in demand for consumption goods 
and services and increase employment. It is not proposed 
that such variations should be introduced until after the 
transition period or that the policy should reduce the total 
contributions made over a number of years. An auxiliary 
system of deferred tax credits might also be undertaken 
should it prove both practicable and necessary. Lastly, the 
purchasing power of the Government and local authorities 
can be directed towards the same object of stabilisation. 


. (c) Central Finance 
None of the proposals in the White Paper involves a 


NOTES OF 


_ _ The American Government has taken the initiative in 
inviting their British, Russian and Chinese allies to consult 
together on the framework of the future peace organisation, 
the “new and better league of nations ” to which President 
Roosevelt referred this week. The draft plan prepared by 
the Americans has not been published officially, but press 
teports speak of five main points: a United Nations Council 
of the Big Four with a few small states appointed by election 
and serving in rotation; a United Nations Assembly later 
to include all nations ; a police power composed chiefly of 
the forces of the Big Four ; a world court ; and machinery 
for mediation. The plan obviously and rightly follows the 
old League idea and it is an improvement on it in so far as 
it lays military responsibility where it alone can lie—with 
the Great Powers. One of the chief drawbacks of the old 
League was, as Mr Mander put it in last week’s debate on 
foreign affairs, that “the police power was everybody’s busi- 
ness and therefore nobody’s.” It is too early to criticise a 
plan which at this stage is little more than bare bones. Such 
important questions as the setting up of adequate functional 


machinery to deal with all the economic and social ques-: 


tions which make up the substance of international life, the 
place of regional arrangements and groupings, such as the 
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sudden or major change in past Exchequer practice ; in 
stabilising the national income they will even assist the 
problems of national finance associated with periods of 
depression. With regard to a possible increase in financial 
assistance to local authorities undertaking capital expendi- 
ture for reasons of employment policy, and to the inevitable 
costs of reconstruction plans, however, some increase in 
national indebtedness on top of that incurred as a result 
of the war must be taken into consideration. Although in 
single years there is no need to adhere to a strict balance 
in the Budget, the principle that it must be balanced over 
a longer period cannot be abandoned. These facts will 
inevitably result in a high level of taxation which can only 
be met without excessive strain if the national income is 
fully maintained by means of progress in technical 
efficiency. A balance must therefore be struck between the 
need for a high national income and for budgetary equili- 
brium to ensure public confidence. 


VI—THE POLICY IN PRACTICE 


In putting forward the proposals outlined in the White 
Paper, the Government are fully aware that the suggested 
measures, involving as they do a great extension of state 
control over the volume of employment, are a new depar- 
ture in practical politics. These untried plans must be 
flexible in order to adapt themselves to unforeseen difficul- 
ties and obstacles. Quick and accurate diagnosis of cause 
and effect in the national economy will be indispensable 
to success, and can best be undertaken by a small staff of 
statistical and economic experts able to advise the Ministers 
concerned. Their work will be impossible without accurate 
and up-to-date statistics, a need which only the full co- 
operation of industry can meet. Information will be needed, 
in addition to that already available, on present employment, 
unemployment and prospective employment in each 
industry and area; on savings and projected capital ex- 
penditure, both private and public ; on the annual quantity 
and value of production ; on monthly production and con- 
sumption and on stocks and orders on hand ; and, lastly, 
annual and quarterly estimates of foreign capital movements 
and balance of foreign payments. An extension of the 
scope of the annual White Paper on National Income and 
Expenditure is also intended to provide a more complete 
analysis of the national economy. A parallel study of the 
manpower position by the Ministry of Labour will serve 
to complete a constantly changing review. The debates on 
the Budget can be adapted to provide an annual oppor- 
tunity for Parliament to discuss the national economy and 
the general policy of the Government in promoting full 
employment and a rising standard of living. The latter 
objective, the White Paper emphasises in conclusion, can- 
not be achieved by full employment alone without a steady 
increase in the economic efficiency of the nation. 
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British Commonwealth, within the larger framework—these 
are questions which can be discussed only when a fuller plan 
appears. But it can be said at once that the inclusion of 
China in a group of privileged Great Powers will lead to 
endless difficulties with other states, especially France, whose 
claim to greatness and efficiency is at least as great. 


* x * 


To Rome 


Last week’s fighting brought striking successes to the 
Allied armies in the south of Italy, but also a certain amount 
of disappointment. The fall of Terracina was quickly 
followed by the linking-up of the forces on the main front 
with those from the Anzio beachhead. By their joint impetus 
these two forces overran about two-thirds of the Appian 
Way and struck towards Highway 6, the chief road con- 
necting the Liri front with Rome. At the same time, an 
attack from the area of the beachhead threatened to out- 
flank the Alban Hills, the last range of mountains in front 
of Rome. For a time it looked as if General Alexander 
had managed to achieve two objectives: to cut off the main 
roads of supply and retreat for Kesselring’s forces and to 
destroy their chance of making a last stand to the south of 
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Rome. This, however, did not happen. The German defence 
stiffened in front of Highway 6, which the Germans were 
still able to use on Wednesday, in spite of stubborn Allied 
assaults on Valmontone. Similarly, the move to outflank 
the Alban Hills was temporarily halted in the area of 
Velletri and Lanuvio. Kesselring thus won a precious 
respite that may have enabled his divisions to achieve a 
relatively orderly withdrawal from the Liri sector and the 
Lepini Mountains northwards to the area of the Sabine 
Mountains. Reports from the line that runs from Val- 
montone to the sea and covers the Alban Hills also suggest 
that the Germans there were able to use the short breathing 
space to strengthen their defences, especially in anti-tank 
weapons. Even so, their losses have been already substantial 
—three German divisions are reported to have been 
destroyed and fifteen thousand prisoners taken. General 
Alexander has presumably also used his time to mass his 
forces for a telling blow in the west, which may be ex- 
pected to turn the Alban Hills and to carry the Allies to 
Rome. The territorial gains are secure. What now looks 
less certain is the prospect that Kesselring’s forces will be 
put out of action or “annihilated” to the south of Rome. 





* * * 


Reactions on Spain 


Mr Churchill’s references to Spain in last week’s debate 
had a cool reception from Britain’s two great Allies. This 
was understandable in Russia, where until recently a Spanish 
division has been fighting on the side of the German 
invaders. The Russian authorities marked their displeasure 
by omitting all mention of Spain from their broadcasts and 
newspaper reportings of Mr Churchill’s speech. What is 
perhaps more surprising was the strength of the American 
reaction. The liberal and moderately conservative press were 
unanimously hostile to this portion of the Prime Minister’s 
speech, and their attitude was given official force by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, who at his Press Conference, said, in contrast 
to Mr Churchill’s “ warm words,” that “ nobody is satisfied 
with what the Spanish Government is doing.” One of the 
most frequent criticisms levefled in this country at British 
diplomacy is its supposed subservience to Washington. It is 
quite clear that on the Spanish issue, the British have gone 
their own way, and dragged the United States faintly pro- 
testing behind. It is perhaps a pity that Mr Churchill should 
have chosen this particular issue on which to take an inde- 
pendent line. It is a very questionable one, and the wisdom 
of the Prime Minister’s policy is open to serious doubt. 
For example, if the deep motive behind it is, as some 
continental observers suggest, the buttressing of British 
power in the Mediterranean, why try to win a government 
which may not long survive the war and at the same time 
snub one in Turkey whose stability is not in doubt? In any 
case, now that the idea of British subservience to Washing- 
ton has been proved—in this instance, at any rate—a myth, 
could not this newly demonstrated independence be used in 
a more fruitful cause? There is no doubt about the proven- 
ance of the Allies’ distrust of Algiers. Washington has taken 
the lead in not recognising officially the French Provisional 
Government. But it is the British who will chiefly suffer 
from the consequences of this diplomatic blunder. If a joint 
attitude cannot and need not be taken on all questions— 
over Spain it apparently cannot—why should the British 
Government be at such pains to maintain a united front over 
Algiers and thus to prejudice their own relations with their 
vital French neighbour and Ally? 


* * * 


Farm Prices 


In his four-year plan for British farming Mr Hudson 
has to pursue two not entirely compatible objectives. The 
first is to proceed on wartime lines in the production of 
the maximum quantity of food for human consumption, 
during a period in which both foodstuffs and the means 
of production and transport will continue to be scarce ; 
and, if good fortune attends our arms, the needs of Europe 
will be added in the near future to our own. The second 
objective is to prepare for peacetime production, in which 
quality and economic efficiency will count for most in our 
domestic agriculture. The problem of combining these 
two lines of policy was the main theme of the Hot Springs 
Conference last year. In his latest addition to the four-year 
programme, the Minister of Agriculture has touched the 
heart of the dilemma so far as this country is concerned. 
He has promised that British producers of mutton, beef 
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and milk will have an assured market for the next four 
years at prices not below the present level. Meat and milk 
are key commodities in this problem because, while they 
will be urgently required during the period of emergency 
and transition both here and in Europe, they will equally 
be among the foundations of peacetime farming in this 
country, based upon the specialisation of function between 
one region of the world and another. Whether or not 
Mr Hudson will succeed in reconciling his dual aims 
depends upon the prices which he proposes to pay to the 
producers of these foodstuffs and upon the degree of 
efficiency in production which he requires in. return for the 
payment of both prices and subsidies. The mutton subsidy, 
for instance, already amounts to about half the price that 
was charged before the war. Put bluntly, the duty of Mr 
Hudson is to refrain from guaranteeing prices which are 
too high, either in relation to the capacity of consumers 
to pay or in relation to the relative efficiency of British 
producers. During the war years Mr Hudson has not been 
conspicuous for his hard bargaining in the matter of farm 
prices; and if at the end of his four-year programme 
British producers have been given assurance of over-high 
prices for over-large quantities of produce, the whole futurc 
of British agricultural policy and of the standard of living 
may be disastrously prejudiced. About the principle of 
guaranteed prices and assured markets for agricultural 
produce, there can be no two views. About the arithmetic, 
that is, about the cost to the community, there can be 
several views ; and only one—that which imposes the leas: 
additional charge in return for the maximum of efficiency— 
can be the right one. 


* * * 


Parliamentary Government 


It-is right and proper that the House of Commons 
should be concerned to keep its proceedings up with the 
times. It is somewhat disturbing, however, to find MPs in 
two minds about the correct way of doing this. Two recent 
examples illustrate the point. The Government recently ac- 
cepted, in general terms, the suggestion that there should 
be a Standing Committee of the Commons to scrutinise the 
departmental rules and orders which constitute “delegated 
legislation.” Last week Lord Winterton pressed for another 
Standing Committee, this time upon the actual procedure 
of Parliament ; and the general view was expressed in debate 
that the way in which the Commons transacts its business 
is in need of “streamlining” to fit the press of modern 
business. These two aims—Parliamentary scrutiny and the 
efficiency of government—are not, of course, incompatible. 
The more swiftly and successfully that Parliament can 
conduct its several functions of deliberation, scrutiny and 
consultation, the better equipped will the Executive be to 
deal, either by direct or by delegated legislation, with the 
widening range of communal activities which come within 
its purview. Yet in Parliament itself there are plainly two 
opinions which are not complementary but contradictory. 
One would limit governmental action to the minimum that 
can be passed under deliberate Parliamentary review. The 
other would extend Parliament’s powers of review to cover 
the maximum of governmental activities that modern condi- 
tions may require. There is little doubt that the second 
attitude is the right one. The outstanding advantage 
possessed by the British system of Parliamentary govern- 
ment over other democratic methods is the power to act 
possessed by governments which are at the same time repre- 
sentative of the people and responsible to Parliament. Any- 
thing that weakened that power would be quite as disastrous 
as anything that lessened that responsibility. 


* * . x 


Mission{to London 


Almost on the first anniversary of General de Gaulle’s 
arrival in North Africa it was announced in Algiers that he 
would visit London. General de Gaulle has gone a long way 
in twelve months. In the spring of last year his journey to 
Algiers was the subject of long and intricate discussion 
between himself and General Giraud, who formally was 
still free to allow or forbid entry to the leader of Fighting 
France. But now the “ arrival from Carlton Gardens” is to 
all intents and purposes sole master at Algiers ; and there is 
little doubt that the Provisional Government over which he 
presides has every chance of establishing itself as the sole 
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French authority in liberated France. True, that Govern- 
ment has not been given complete recognition by Great 
Britain and the United States. But, as an official statement 
issued at Algiers on Sunday points out, General de Gaulle 
does not now attach much importance to the formule of 
recognition. This problem will therefore not figure on the 
agenda of his negotiations in London. Similarly, the trans- 
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Indian Reconstruction 


Lord Wavell has decided to add a Department of 
Planning and Development to the Government of India. 
The new member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, 
responsible for the new Department, will be Sir Ardeshir 
Dalal, who recently assisted the group of Bombay indus- 
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slightest chance of actual application without the coming 
together of a majority of politically-conscious in a common 
method of political progress towards Indian freedom. 


* x x 


South American Recognition 


Writing in January, The Economist rashly hazarded 
the prediction that President Arroyo del Rio would be the 
first President of Ecuador since 1924 to finish his term 
of office. Now within a week of the Presidential elections, 
a violent coup d’état has driven the President from power 
and the military leaders, backed, it is said, by a strong 
popular majority, have, apparently, brought back the former 
president, Dr. Ibarra, from his exile in Colombia. Since 
force has undoubtedly been used to by-pass the elections, 
the question is now whether the new government will come 
under the non-recognition ban agreed to last year at the 
Pan-American Conference at Rio de Janeiro. The lead lies 
with Washington and it seems likely that recognition will 
not be withheld. The revolutionaries are not Axis-inspired. 
They are simply the “outs,” or opposition party, returning 
to power by what must now be regarded the traditional 
method in Ecuadorean politics, where changes of govern- 
ment are ensured not by regular elections but by quite as 
regular coups d’état. The new Government will be no more 
pro-Axis than the last. It will probably secure recognition 
for, however legalistically the formula of non-recognition 
may be regarded in theory, in practice it is not violent or 
non-violent change that decides the Allies’ attitude, but 
the policy of the new Government towards hemisphere 
defence, Lend-Lease, Axis agents and Pan-Americanism 
generally. The Bolivian Government, for example, has 
recently shown its good will by sending prominent Axis 
agents to the United States for internment. The State 
Department has sent a special envoy, Mr Avra Warren, to 
enquire into the real state of affairs in La Paz. If his report 
reveals a Bolivian desire for collaboration, recognition may 
follow. This would be a blow to Argentina which has been 
priding itself on the possibility of building a “southern 
bloc.” Here, there will be no change in Allied policy, at 
least so long as all the Axis statesmen remain in Buenos 
Aires, thus making the rupture of relations look a complete 
farce. 


Little Men Combine 


The small shopkeeper is often the symbol of competitive 
independence. But the “little men” who own fruit and 
vegetable shops are beginning to display a corporative, even 
a monopolistic, spirit themselves. Their organisation, the 
Retail Fruit Trade Association, has come out in favour of 
the permanent registration and licensing of food traders. ‘The 
shopkeepers fear competition from both above and below— 
from both the multiple store and the barrow man. Clearly, 
the greatest danger to their post-war prosperity lies in the 
probable expansion of multiple stores, which can sell at low 
and uniform prices and can spice their salesmanship by the 
variety of their attractions. Shopkeepers also dislike the street- 
vendor, because he sells cheap fruit and vegetables in times 
of glut at prices which, applied to shops, may not only be un- 
profitable but tend to interfere with the sale of higher-class 
goods. Through licensing, it would be possible to restrict 
supplies of fruit and vegetables to those who traded in them 
for twelve months in the year. Yet it is only this periodic 
cheap selling in the street or in the market which brings 
many kinds of produce within the reach of the poorer town 
dwellers. The aim of registration in fact would seem to be 
the exclusion, or at any rate the strict limitation, of new 
entrants, together with the stopping up of irregular outlets. 
This is not only most undesirable. It is very doubtful 
whether, in any case, it could be done. The Association is 
large—it has 35,000 members—but there are over 40,000 
greengrocery shops in the country, in addition to the mult'ple 
and co-operative stores and street vendors against whom 
protection is sought. Some of the Association’s sugges- 
tions for joint action are genuinely directed towards in- 
creasing efficiency. Such are the proposals for more stan- 
dardisation in methods of packing, grading, and marketing, 
and for the creation of a market intelligence service, to even 
out the balance of gluts and dearths between areas. But 
these laudable aims do not require a monopolistic organi- 
sation. Such an organisation could serve only to prop up 
the present owners at the public expense. 
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Wartime Hardships 


One of the reasons why small shopkeepers’ fear for 
their future in peacetime is that so many have had to shut 
down under the pressure of war. Some 15,000 is the total 
of non-food shops (there are no figures for food shops) which 
have been registered as closed at the Board of Trade, with 
a view to securing the assistance promised them in re- 
opening after the war. According to Mr McCorquodale, the 
call-up has been an important, but not the major, factor in 
causing the closing of shops. He was replying, on behalf 
of the Government, in the adjournment debate last Friday, 
to the many MPs who had urged that mobilisation had 
pressed specially and unfairly hard on the little shopkeeper. 
A great number of distressing individual cases were quoted. 
But the general problem is clearly that, whereas the with- 


drawal of staff from a co-operative or multiple store does 


not put an end to the business, the call-up of the owner- 
shopkeeper or his staff frequently does. This difficulty has, 
in fact, regeived special consideration. Where the call-up is 
for military service, it is true, the shopkeeper can only use 
the normal hardship machinery. But where it is a question 
of directing him to war work, it is officially claimed that, as 
a rule, he is not taken if this would cause the closing of 
his shop. It is hard to see what more, in principle, can be 
done for the small shopkeeper in present circumstances. 
The complete exemption of any class of citizen from mobili- 
sation would be impossible ; and it is unavoidable that the 
dice should be loaded in war-time against the small shop- 
keeper’s competitive position. The Government must be 
accordingly generous in giving post-war relief. These war- 
time difficulties explain the emergence of a self-protective 
instinct, born of doubt and fear and aimed at walling 
round the shopkeeper’s position ; but they do not justify 
the various attempts which are being made, with these 
hardships as an excuse, to make the occupation of shop- 
keeping into a permanently closed shop. 
* * * 


The Government of London 


The London County Council has rather more power 
than most county councils, and the Metropolitan boroughs 
rather less than most boroughs. How functions are distri- 
buted within the LCC area and, more especially, who bears 
their cost, has been set out in a Survey of London Local 
Government made by two members of the Institute of Muni- 
cipal Treasurers and Accountants. London’s problem here, 
as in so many of its other problems, is largely peculiar 
to itself—and, the cynic may add, largely insoluble. In 
theory, the whole of the Greater London area is administered 
on the “ two tier” system of local government. But in prac- 
tice, quite apart from the unique position and privileges of 
the City, duties are divided very differently from elsewhere. 
The LCC is (in peacetime) sesponsible for the Fire Brigade, 
infectious diseases hospitals, and main drainage, services 
which are elsewhere administered by the smaller authori- 
ties. It also undertakes the bulk of the more important 
and more costly services—all education (elsewhere, elemen- 
tary education frequently belongs to the smaller authorities), 
public assistance, many of the health services, and town and 
country planning (elsewhere, again, a more local responsi- 
bility). The LCC is in a special position with regard to 
housing, since it is responsible for all rehousing undertaken 
outside its area, which now represents much the most of the 
county’s rehousing. In 1936-37 the London County Council’s 
expenditure out of rates was nearly £21 million, compared 
with about £7 million spent by all the Metropolitan 
boroughs. Yet despite the fact that the LCC’s rates are raised 
by a more or less uniform precept —7s. odd in 1936-37—and 
despite further provisions for evening out charges, the rates 
levied by the boroughs in that year varied from 9s. rod. in 
Westminster to 18s. in Poplar. These differences reflect great 
differences in the wealth of the boroughs—for the product 
of a penny rate brings in 20 times as much in Westminster 
as in Bethnal Green. Thus even the comparatively minor 
functions which they exercise put a heavy burden upon the 
poorer Metropolitan boroughs. The cost of the upkeep of 
highways, it is true, weighs more heavily upon them than 
on boroughs outside London. But even if they were granted 
relief in this respect, doubts arise whether they should con- 
tinue to exist in their present form—for reasons of size and 
function as well as of finance. 

* * * 


‘* The Great Wen’’ 


The shape of London’s local government was laid down 
at a time when its size and needs were very different from 
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the present. The area of the London County Council is 
roughly the same as that administered by the old Metro- 
politan Board of Works, which was set up in 1855 and super- 
seded by the LCC in 1888. Nobody can say to exactly what 
point London should now be deemed to have spread, but 
certainly the Metropolitan Police district contains little that 
is not built-up. Within this district, in 1939, the population 
of outer London, and—for that matter—its number of indus- 
trial workers (though not of factories), was larger than for 
the County of London, although the density of the popula- 
tion of the former was under a quarter that of the LCC area. 
Defined in this way, Greater London includes the whole of 
another county, Middlesex, as well as large suburban areas 
in Surrey, Kent, and Essex. It is hard to see any logical 
reason why these three counties should continue to adminis- 
ter parts of London, which—in the case of Kent and Essex 
—are very different from the rest of their area and not 
at all necessary to its unity. There is a strong case for 
establishing one authority for the Greater London area, or, 
at least, for retaining Middlesex and having two. Cobbett 
described London as a great wen over a century ago, and it 
may be perhaps that words might have failed even him 
to-day. The power that would be possessed by a single all- 
purposes authority in the London region is frightening to 
contemplate. But unless the present structure of local 


‘ government is modernised for the task of regulating London’s 


chaotic spread, this remedy may yet be inescapable. 


* * * 


Poor Persons Legal Aid 


The appointment of a special committee to investigate 
the system of legal aid to poor persons in England and Wales 
is a welcome and progressive step. The Lord Chancellor’s 
Committee, under the chairmanship of Lord Rushcliffe (who 
as chairman of the Assistance Board, had wide experience 


of social problems) is a representative and not a purely legal . 


body. It will, it is to be hoped, take evidence from repre- 
sentatives of the various workers’ and social service organisa- 
tions, who know the “ consumer’s ” end, as well as from pro- 
fessional bodies. Present facilities seem to be inadequate, and 
in many respects behind those of other nations. Except in 
criminal courts, poor persons have to depend mainly on 
charity for legal advice, and there is no provision for those 
of only moderate resources. The County Court was originally 
established as the Poor Man’s Court, but losers of an action 
may have to pay costs from £20-£50. There is no official 
scheme of assistance for persons in County Courts. In 
London, the Bentham Committee for Poor Litigants assists 
in securing the services of barristers-and solicitors, though 
there is often difficulty in finding lawyers willing to take up 
non-remunerative cases in court. The Bentham Committee, 
through its Poor Man’s Lawyer Advice Centres, provides 
legal advice free of charge, but their effectiveness is rather 
limited. In other parts of the country, schemes for poor 
man’s lawyers are run in connection with local councils of 
social service, and since the war, Citizens’ Advice Bureaux 
have gone some way to meet the gaps. But they are not really 
qualified to give expert legal advice. The Haldane Society 
is putting forward a scheme for a chain of local legal advice 
bureaux on the lines of the Swedish Municipal Bureaux, 
which will assist with advice, correspondence and 
negotiations ; it also suggests improved provision for legal 
assistance in the County Courts and in the High Court. 
Legal aid, it is argued, should be a right and not a charity. 
A recent article in the Law Quarterly Review sums up the 
position in these words: 

Legal aid cannot be left to the initiative of private organisa- 
tions. It is a service which the modern State owes to its 
citizens as a matter of principle. . . . The State is responsible 
for the law. That law is made for the protection of all citizens, 
poor and rich alike. It is therefore the duty of the State to 
make its machinery work alike for the rich and the poor. 


Shorter Notes 


By a meeting in the Court of Appeal an important pre- 
cedent has been set on the interpretation of the law with 
regard to divorce on the grounds of insanity. Under the 
Present law, five years of “ continuous care and treatment ” 
were required for the respondent before divorce proceedings 
could be undertaken. Absence due to the trial of the patient, 
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to his being sent to a specified place for the benefit of his 
health, or absence for less than 48 hours with the permission 
of the medical officer of the hospital or institution, were 
treated as interruptions in his continuous care and treat- 
ment. It has now been held that absences of this kind 
should be treated as a part, rather than an interruption, of 
care and treatment. 


* 


A report published by the Aircraft Production Board of. 
the US War Production Board on Anglo-American aircraft. 
output enables figures to be calculated for British aircraft 
production since’ 1940. 


Combined US British Monthly 

Output Output Output Average 

(British) 
1940..... 23,000 6,086 16,914 1,409 
1941 ..... 42,500 19,290 23,210 1,934 
1942 ..... 75,000 47,873 27,127 2,260 
1943..... 114,000 85,946 28,054 2,537 

Total .. 254,500 159,195 95,305 


Since January, 1940, the numerical output of American 
aircraft has expanded by 3,400 per cent and the structural 
weight by 6,800 per cent. That is, the average weight of 
each unit produced has doubled, and British experience has 
probably been similar. The report estimates that US 
output is four times as great as that of Germany, 
whose present monthly output of all types is put at 1,800, 
or only about 75 per cent of its 1942 (peak) output. 
Japanese total output is estimated at between 1,000 and 
1,400 a month ; its output of fighter planes is believed to 
be only 13 per cent of US production. 


x 


There were 10,497 road casualties in April, 1,743 more 
than in April last year. Deaths increased from 396 to 567 ; 
the numbers injured from 8,358 to 9,930. The average 
number of children killed was nearly five a day. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


Is Isolation Dead? 


(From a Correspondent in Ohio) 


HERE could be few more dangerous ‘illusions about 
American public opinion to-day than to suppose that 
Isolationism has been dead as a political force ever since 
Pearl Harbour, or that the only region still haunted by its 
ghost is the Midwest. Isolationism is not dead but sleepeth. 
Signs of its wakefulness are now multiplying in many parts 
of the country. The isolationist press in New York and 
Washington, as well as in Chicago, has a larger circulation 
than newspapers with a more or less _internationalist 
editorial policy. On a recent Sunday, the circulation of the 
arch-isolationist Chicago Tribune, for the first time in its 
history, exceeded 1,350,000. On the same day, the xeno- 
phobic New York Daily News sold more than 3,850,000 
copies—almost three times the combined Sunday circulation 
of the New York Times and the Herald Tribune, while in 
the Nation’s capital the Times-Herald, a Washington version 
of Daily News, outsold its competitors. The daily circulation 
figures tell the same story. 

Colonel McCormick credits this fact to “the forthright, 
unashamed Americanism” of the McCormick-Patterson 
press. The Colonel’s critics attribute it to such things 
as better features, comic strips, local news coverage, or even 
to the appeal of the combative. Perhaps the Colonel is 
somewhat nearer the truth than his critics. The McCormick- 
Patterson press is the prototype for many other newspapers 
throughout the “ Isolation Belt,” stretching from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. And it is abetted by the 
nationalistic Hearst Press in the East, the Midwest and the 
West. Kept warm in editorials and editorialised news, isola- 
tionism is hibernating until the winter of war comes to an 
end. 

The delusion that Isolationism is dead, an opinion often 
expressed even in the United States until lately, was based 
mainly upon the fact that most “ Keep-out-of-war ” groups 
naturally disbanded and their leaders took to the storm- 
cellars when the bombs rained on Pearl Harbour. The 
“ America First” movement, which claimed 15 million en- 
rolled members in its heyday, expired on December 7, 1941, 
for the expressed and proper reason that all Americans 
would henceforth put America first. Colonel Lindbergh 
went to work for Henry Ford. Senators Wheeler, Nye and 
Reynolds temporarily dropped out of sight, though they 
bob up occasionally on the floor of the Senate, and—in- 
creasingly of late—on the lecture platform. Father Coughlin 
is still silent, despite rumours from time to time that he 
will return to the air. The Axis agents who infiltrated the 
isolationist movement before Pearl Harbour are either in 
jail or awaiting trial. Many of the women who were a 
prominent part of the movement before December, 1941, 
have joined one or other of the various “ Mothers’ ” organi- 
sations, whose loyalty is open to question, or, together with 
their menfolk, have enlisted in the “ Peace Now” move- 
ment, whose common sense is even more doubtful. 

Most of the isolationists, unchanged at heart, belong to 
no organisation—the organisers, with the exception of 
Gerald Smith and the America First Party, are still waiting 
for the end of the war and counting on another postwar 
national reaction like that of 1919. But you can hear the 
undertones, often ignorant but nonetheless significant, in 
bar and restaurant conversations. You can detect its 
presence behind the innumerable worried public meetings 
on “ How We Can Win The Peace,” in the tenor of recent 
postwar discussions on the radio, and in sceptical or cynical 
Letters to the Editor. 

To what extent the Republican upsurge is evidence of 
this revival it is impossible to say. The Republican vic- 
tories in eight of the eleven by-elections since the 1942 
general election reflect popular discontent with the New Deal. 
There has been no clear test of isolationist sentiment at the 
polls. The Republican primary election in Wisconsin elimi- 
nated Mr Willkie from the race and put Governor Dewey 
far in the lead, and naturally Colonel McCormick claimed 
this as a victory for “the principles of America First.” But 


Governor Dewey has often spoken out for “ international 
co-operation” since Pearl Harbour, while Lt.-Cmdr. 
Stassen, who won the second largest number of delegates in 
Wisconsin, flatly endorses a world super-state. On the other 
hand, the Willkie supporters can hardly argue that isola- 
tionistn had nothing to do with the result. Mr Willkie took 
a bold stand on internationalism and was snowed under, 
while General MacArthur, who ran second in the popular 
vote, was the undoubted favourite of Wisconsin isola- 
tionists. Bitter intra-party politics played a big réle in this 
election. Most of the voters were plainly out to “stop 
Willkie,” some because they disliked his international 
crusade, more because they believed him tainted with New 
Dealism. 

As convention time approaches, however, more and 
more Republican leaders begin to voice doubts about post- 
war planning, air their suspicions of Soviet Russia, and refer 
to Uncle Sam as “Uncle Sap.” Senator Vandenberg pre- 
dicts that foreign policy will be an issue in the presidential 
campaign. Identical foreign policy planks in the two major 
party platforms are still possible, though the possibility is 
dimmer now than it was when the Republicans drew up 
their Mackinac Island Declaration and voted overwhelm- 
ingly for the Fulbright Resolution. 

The growing Republican strength at the polls acts as a curb 
on the President in the exercise of foreign policy. Fearful 
of handing the opposition a campaign issue, Mr Roosevelt 
and Secretary Hull limit themselves to vague generalities in 
discussing the problems and responsibilities of the postwar 
world. This reticence is, in turn, one of the two main reasons 
why the isolationist spirit is growing. The other reason is 
political developments abroad, especially in Eastern Europe. 

The United States still harbours three broad types of 
isolationists : (1) the traditional and most common type, relic 
of the Frontier, who dreads “foreign entanglements,” puts 
his faith in the two oceans, and believes that faith’ is con- 
firmed by the long delay in the invasion of Festung Europa 
across the Channel; (2) the moderate isolationist, who 
hoped against hope in 1939 that “ this is one war we can stay 
out of,” but who realised his mistake—and admitted it— 
after the fall of France ; (3) the “ isolationist with a differ- 
ence,” who believes that the United States should stand 
with the other English-speaking peoples behind sea and air 
power, but must avoid being “dragged into” land wars 
on the contentious Continent. 

All three types are affected in varying ways by political 
events abroad, and the silences and confusions of American 
foreign policy. A curtain of official silence was dropped after 
the Teheran Conference. Nevertheless, it is pretty obvious 
that the Big Three have not been giving concrete expression 
to “ the varying desires and consciences of a world family of 
democratic nations”—to quote the language of Teheran. 


‘ Most Americans, isolationists and internationalists alike, are 


troubled by Stalin’s disposition to play a lone political hand 
in Eastern Europe, regardless of his Moscow pledges. Few 
Americans pretend to know what to do with Germany after 
the war, but none, apart from the Communists and their 
fellow-travellers, feels that giving East Prussia to Poland as 
“hush-money ” for acquiescerce in Russian territorial claims 
in East Poland will make for lasting peace. As for Italy, the 
thorny maze of Russian and Anglo-American policy toward 
the Badoglio regime bewilders our internationalists as much 
as our isolationists, and naturally troubles them more. As 
for the Atlantic Charter, several foreign correspondents who 
have been lecturing over the country, report that Americans 
in general to-day regard that document as a dead letter. 

The milder isolationists, who for four years have sincerely 
favoured mutual security, are confused and disillusioned. 
The pro-British, sea-power isolationists are perturbed by 
signs of a reversion to balance-of-power politics in London. 
The ingrained isolationists, who have never ceased to believe 
that “this is not our war,” are daily more free with their 
“ T-told-you-so’s.” 
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Isolationism as a political force is still in the minority. It 


has not yet fully recovered from the shock of Pearl Harbour ; 


and besides, there is still a war to be won. It is not, at the 
moment, politically very articulate. But the conflict between 
promise and performance in the political conduct of the war 
is beginning to give it a voice. And the obscurantism of 
American foreign policy is making isolationist recruits every 
day. 


American Notes 


Remote Control 


Within less than a fortnight of the opening of the 
Republican Convention at Chicago, the attitude of the lead- 
ing contenders in both parties remains as ambiguous as it 
was at Christmas. The Lobster Quadrille, with its refrain, 
“ Will you, won’t you, will you, won’t you join the dance,” 
might well serve as the theme song for either convention. 
To heighten the general mystification, stories have been put 
out that both President Roosevelt and Governor Dewey 
may take trips abroad during the critical weeks, while Vice- 
President Wallace departs for Chungking. It is even said 
that Mr Roosevelt may make only one campaign speech, 
his acceptance of the nomination. It is all of a piece with the 
fantastic character of political speculation this feverish 
summer that Mr Wallace’s chances of renomination are 
thought to be stronger if he is in China than if he remains 
in Washington ; and that President Roosevelt and Mr Dewey 
should feel that distance would also lend enchantment to 
their candidature. Amid this ballet of the coy suitors there is 


_ at least one candidate who sturdily believes in the value of 


declaring his intentions in no uncertain voice. Governor 
Bricker pursues his courtship in the simple, direct, old- 
fashioned Ohio tradition—he calls round with a bunch of 
morning glories every other day, and makes it plain that the 
old American way of life is good enough for him, with no 
dangerous nonsense of New Deals at home, or entangling 
alliances abroad, or whimsical pretences that he does not 
really want the nomination. Mr Bricker is fortified by the 
knowledge that seven Ohio presidents before him wooed 
and won the electorate by that tried and true technique ; 
and he may yet make a respectable showing at Chicago. 
There are strong forces in the Republican party that would 
be very happy with Governor Bricker. “ We are folks, just 
folks,” said Mrs Harding, at the start of the 1920 cam- 
paign, and that is still a powerful appeal in America. 


* * * 


Full Employment 
Some interesting estimates of the post-war demand for 


employment were made a fortnight ago at the annual meet-. 


ing of the National Industrial Conference Board, an em- 
ployers’ research organisation. Both Mr Dave Beck, Vice- 
President of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
and Mr Ralph Flanders, President of Jones and Lamson 
Machine Company, who addressed the meeting, estimated 
that to provide full employment, given a forty-hour week, 
between 50 and 55 million jobs would be necessary. Mr 
Flanders suggested that this would require a net national 
output of from $130 million to $140 million, and that 
though the aim was admittedly high, to set it lower would 
be tantamount to planning for a considerable volume of un- 
employment. High though the aim of 55 million jobs may 
be, it apparently is based on the assumption that most of the 
war increment to the labour force will vanish in peace- 
time. A recent publication of the National Bureau of Econo- 
mic Research—“ The Labor Force in Wartime America ”— 
sets the labour force, including the armed forces, at 62 
million at the end of 1943. The civilian labour force for 
that date is put at about §2 milljons. At the end of 1940, 
before the enlargement of both the services and civilian 
employment, the total labour force stood at about 54 
millions. Mr Clarence Long, author of the study, is con- 
fident that most of the wartime additions to the labour 
force will not remain after the end of hostilities. Nearly 
half the new recruits, he points out, have been persons of 
school age, who no doubt will wish to resume their educa- 
tion, particularly as Congress appears inclined to make 
generous provision for this purpose. He expects also that 
many of the women. who are a quarter of the increment, will 
‘eave the labour market, as employability standards rise, wage 
inducements drop, and the return of Service ‘men makes 
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holding a job less necessary or attractive. Finally, most of 
the other accretions to the labour force have been from per- 
sons Over 54, some of whom will drop out for the same 
reasons. The most surprising conclusion of this study of 
man-power mobilisation is that, when related to the size of 
the peace-time labour force of both countries, the United 
States has exploited its available labour force as thoroughly 
as Britain. While Britain has mobilised 70 per cent of its 
population from 14-65, and the United States only 60 per 
cent, Mr Long maintains that the gap is due to the larger 
number of American women with children, and the later 
schodl-leaving age in the United States, differences which 
equally affected the peace-time comparisons between the 
two countries, It should be pointed out that this is a purely 
numerical comparison ; it takes no account of hours worked, 
or of the usefulness of the jobs undertaken. Nor does it ex- 
plain the curious fact that compulsion has been applied, in 
America, only to young men for the armed forces, but in 
Britain to men and women of all ages. In short, it is in- 
compatible with the plain facts. 


x * * 


Bridges in Wonderland 


The disciplined co-operativeness and stability of the 
Communist-controlled unions has for months been a cause 
of mingled wonder, relief and suspicion to employers. 
Mr Harry Bridges has now capped the fantastic climax by 


* suggesting that the right to strike be forgone, not only 


during the war, but afterwards. Technically Mr Bridges 
may not be a Communist ; West Coast employers failed in 
their attempt before the war to have him deported on 
this ground as an undesirable alien. But he is an out- 
standing example of the new party line. Even his enemies 
have to admit his effectiveness in getting the most out 
of West Coast longshoremen and grant that, without Harry 
Bridges, supplies for the Pacific war would have suffered. 
Presumably this last suggestion is one more step in the 
rehabilitation of the Communist party, which has startled 
a sceptical public by discarding its revolutionary tenets 
and offering its cooperation in a capitalist society. More 
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This model shows the complicated 
molecular structure of Vitamin Bi. 
It took twenty years of research to 
arrive at the formula which this 
model illustrates. 









HE MODEL in the photo- 

graph above might seem to 
be the elaborate plaything of the 
Twentieth-Century child. But it is a model of Vitamin Bi. 
It gives a tangible representation of the chemist’s formula, 
and shows clearly the very complicated chemical structure 
of this vitamin. 


Since the beginning of the century, research chemists 
have been engaged on work to isolate this vitamin from 
natural sources (pericarp and germ of cereals), to elucidate 
its chemical construction, and to synthesize it. The task 
has been long and troublesome, for the structure of this 
substance is unusually complicated ; but, as the photograph 
of the model shows, it has been successfully completed. 


But this work was all in the realm of pure science, and 
little benefit could be brought to mankind if the labour 
stopped at this stage. Fortunately, it has not stopped there. 
In the Roche plants in Britain, Vitamin B; has now been 
synthesized in such quantity that it has become economic- 
ally available. Vitamin C (of which the chief natural 
sources are fresh fruits and vegetables) is likewise pro- 
duced at the Roche plants on a very large scale; Vitamin B2 
(riboflavin), Vitamin E, and a Vitamin K analogue are also 
made there. 





The mass synthesis of vitamins is playing a very important 
part in the health of Britain at war. In America, on the 
recommendation of the Council of Foods of the American 
Medical Association, Vitamin B; is added to white flour, 
together with Vitamin By, iron, calcium, and the P.P. factor, 
with the object of making the white bread equal in every 
known nutritive quality to high extraction wholemeal 
bread. In our own country —where the idea ompnnten-— 
plans had been made, before the 
outbreak of war, to correct 
Vitamin B, deficiency by intro- 
ducing an enriched loaf. 


Indeed, the world owes a debt 
to the research chemists and 
the chemical engineers who have 
collaborated in the tremendous 
task of making pure vitamins 
available to the masses in large * —— , 

oes : _ SiR FREDERICK GOWLAND Hopkins, 
quantities. It is well to Toe whose work and writings first showed 
ber that it was private indus- the significance of vitamins. He, in 
trial enterprise which enabled collaboration with many other chem- 

. : sens ists, has made it possible to bring 
this knowledge to be utilized for many of the findings of science to 
the benefit of mankind. the service of mankind. 
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conventional trade unionists are uneasy at the speed with 
which the CP, like a modern Eliza Doolittle, is dropping 
its rough language and tactics for a drawing-room refine- 
ment. And employers, while profiting from the trans- 
formation, are likely to think of the Communists in the 
terms of the old nursery rhyme—when they are good they 
are very very good, but when they are bad they are horrid. 
Mr R. J. Thomas, president of the United Automobile 
Workers, has been in the forefront of those defending 
the post-war right to strike against the enemy within 
the gates, although at the moment he is even more con- 
cerned by persistent “wildcat” strikes in violation of the 
union’s no strike pledge. Mr Thomas’s fear is that the 
union, if it appears to tolerate strikes in the war industries, 
may not survive the return of men now in the Forces. 
Mr Thomas’s fear is well-founded, though it does not 
make his position or that of other cooperative Labour 
leaders any easier. They can hardly view with equanimity 
the fact that, by standing by the no-strike pledge, they 
are forfeiting some of their grip on the rank and file, 


and it is to their credit that they have stood firm so long. 
* 


* * 








The Hog at the Door 


Behind the present meat holiday in the United States 
stands the spectre of the corn-hog ratio. This is a tradi- 
tional and crucial calculation of vast numbers of American 
farmers who, engaged both in growing corn and raising 
pigs, have the choice of selling their corn on the open 
market, or feeding it to the pigs, whichever is more pro- 
fitable. The old rule of thumb standard is Io-I, that is, if 
the price of hogs, per hundredweight, is 10 times the price 


of a bushel of corn, the farmer can break even by raising ° 


more hogs and feeding his corn to them. The present price 
of hogs is $13.75 a hundredweight, and of corn $1.17 a 
bushel, so that it is distinctly to the advantage of the farmer 
to raise more hogs, Already live-stock populations are at all- 
time highs ; hogs alone are more than 50 per cent above 
their 1933-42 numbers. And consequently grain for dairy 
farmers, poultry-keepers, and cattle feeders is alarmingly 
short. The logical move would be to cut the ceiling prices 


for hogs, making it less profitable to turn corn into pork. . 


This, however, it appears, is politically almost as unpalatable 
as requisitioning grain would be; and probably out of the 
question in an election year. Hence the holiday on meat- 
rationing, the hope being that if the hog and cattle popula- 
tion can be reduced, there will be more feed for those that 
are left, and the production of milk—one of the most dis- 
appointing aspects of the farm programme—can be raised. 


x * * 


Political Action | 


Unlike the AFL, which still pursues the policy of re- 
warding labour’s friends and punishing its enemies at the 
polls, originated half a century ago by Samuel Gompers, 
the CIO, through its Political Action Committee, has entered 
this year’s campaign on an ambitious national scale. The 
successes it has scored can be measured by the rising tide 
of alarm in Congress and conservative circles. Governor 
Bricker has referred bitterly to the $5 millions with which 
the CIO is reputed to be backing Mr Roosevelt. Less re- 
strained observers talk of the “Red kiss of death” to the 
Democrats, and Congress.is being urged to curb the Com- 
mittee in line with the provisions of the Connally Anti- 
Strike Act, which forbade campaign contributions by labour 
unions. So far the “Kiss of death” seems to have been 
extended largely to members of the notorious Dies Com- 
mittee. The defeats of three of these are attributed largely 
to Mr Hillman and his committee ; and the part of organised 
labour in other progressive victories has been emphasised. 
Liberal circles have tended to explain the Republican sweep 
in the last Congressiona} elections as the result of political 
inertia on the part of progressives. Presumably the Political 
Action Committee is determined not to see this November 
—in which its stakes are very much greater—go by default. 
There is no doubt that, in the past two years, the war 
production programme has brought the viewpoint of 
organised labour to areas formerly predominantly rural and 
conservative. The Republican tide, which seemed so. strong 
in 1942, may find some of its familiar channels blocked this 
time. This feature of the campaign may be responsible for 
the markedly conciliatory tone of Congress this session when 
contrasted with its earlier rambunctiousness. The grass 
roots are bécoming industrialised and unionised. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Hire Purchase and Employment 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1R,—The Government has produced an admirable White 
Paper on employment policy, and presumably one of the 
objects of doing so is to invite discussion and elicit sugges- 
tions for improvements. Here is one such suggestion. In 
the discussion of employment policy the question of the 
control of hire-purchase and instalment-buying has escaped 
notice. 

The practice of hire-purchase and instalment-buying grew 
rapidly between the two wars, and by 1939 had come to 
exist on a huge scale in the United States, and on a much 
larger scale than most people realised in this country. When 
the present war-time measures of control are relaxed, if 
nothing is put in their place, the resumption of this un- 
regulated growth may be expected. 

The economic significance of the practice lies in the fact 
that this form of buying by a person as distinct from a 
business is the exact opposite of saving and investment (in 


the ordinary sense of the word). When a person spends less’ 


than his income and places the money which he refrains 
from spending at the disposal of a business or public 
borrower, saving and investment take place. When a person 
buys an article on the hire-purchase or instalment system, 
not being able to pay for it in full at the time of purchase, 
in effect the seller lends the buyer part of the purchase 
money in order to help him to buy the article. That is to 
say, a person spends more than his income with the aid 
of money placed at his disposal by a business. Saving and 
investment, on the other hand, diminish the demand for 
consumption goods and increase the flow of money avail- 
able for meeting the capital requirements of private enter- 
prise and for public borrowing. 

The avoidance of cyclical unemployment depends, broadly 
speaking, on minimising fluctuations in the demand for 
every kind of goods—consumption, production, instrumental, 
export—so that producers may keep as fully employed as 
possible. The demand for durable consumption goods of 
all kinds may be powerfully affected by hire-purchase and 
instalment buying. It follows that, whether we like it or 
not, the control of the volume of such buying will be an 
essential part of an effective employment policy. 

But this is not all. It is now commonly agreed that the 
main cause of cyclical unemployment is the saving of money 
faster than the savings are spent, and that the remedy must 
be sought in (a) the stimulation of capital expenditure, so 
as to keep pace with the rate of saving, and/or (b) the 
stimulation of expenditure on consumption goods, so as to 
reduce the rate of saving. If hire-purchase and instalment- 
buying can be controlled in such a way as to restrict them 
when employment is satisfactory and to relax the restrictions 
as soon as signs of cyclical unemployment begin to show 
themselves, the authorities will have at their disposal a useful 
additional weapon for combating such unemployment. The 
foregoing observations apply to hire-purchase and _ instal- 
ment-buying on the part of individuals as distinct from 
businesses. The question of such buying on the part of 
businesses is a separate question.—Yours, etc., 

The Gables, Amberley, Stroud. G. D. ROKELING. 

[Mr Rokeling first raised this interesting point last Sep- 
tember, but owing to pressure of space it was not pos- 
sible to publish his letter then.—Ep1Tor.] 


Trade Policy 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Si1r,—In your article on “Trade and Employment” you 
emphasise that monetary arrangements are important only 
as a precondition of trading arrangements. They should 
allow us “to join with other like-minded nations in 
measures designed to maintain their mutual trade in the 
event of depression elsewhere.” 
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This, as I see it, is precisely what the proposed 
Stabilisation Fund scheme will do. For any state “ expect- 
ing unemployment” on a substantial scale, whether owing 
to depression at home or protective policies or on under- 
valued currency, will, if it does not rapidly change its 
habits, find its currency declared “ scarce” and membership 
of the club, as it were, suspended. 

In these circumstances “ bilateral” agreements are surely 
unnecessary and vicious. It may be excellent that we make 
a long-term purchase arrangement with New Zealand for 


' butter, or she with us for cotton goods. But if in the 


process one party makes it a condition that the two 
arrangements be tied together (and the pressure will come 
from one side, though the acceptance of it be “ voluntary ”), 
or if there is a direct connection between the value of 


‘the latter and the value of the piece-goods, the whole 


structure of multilateral trading is undermined. Each state 
will use its “unfavourable ” balances as a lever to increase 
it exports to the country in question: any number of 
relatively undesirable movements of goods will result, and 
bilateral exchanges will move in that marginal restricted 
space that was left to them in the later 30’s. Machtpolitik 
and trade will again go hand in hand. 

Surely the right course is for each state member of the 
club to buy what it requires from that state member which 
can best supply it. If total exports to all states members 
are insufficient to pay for purchases (apart from temporary 
difficulties), they must be made more attractive by de- 
valuation or otherwise, but not rammed down the throat 
of suppliers. The object of international arrangement is to 
enable all states to adopt this relatively simple technique. 
—Yours, etc., E. C. K. Kan. 

Northwood, Middlesex. 


Swedish Credit Policy 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—In a short Note on Swedish credit policy in The 
Economist of February 19 you point to the large increase 
in gold and foreign exchange reserves as a potent source of 
inflation in Sweden during the last few years. This is un- 
doubtedly true. But this increase is not, as contended in 
your Note, due to a large volume of foreign—especially 
German—purchases of goods in Sweden, nor is any sup- 
port to such a view to be gained from the annual report 
of the Svenska Handelsbanken, which you quote. 

As is probably well known in England, the Swedish- 
German trade is performed entirely on a clearing basis and 
thus cannot have contributed to the increase in the foreign 
exchange reserve of the country. It is true that there was 
a German deficit in the clearing for 1942, bridged by 
Swedish credits, to the amount of 115 mill. kr. The financ- 
ing of that comparatively insignificant amount had, however, 
no obvious effect on the Swedish money market. Part of 
the credits was repaid in 1943 and no new credits were 
extended during that year. 

The increase in the foreign exchange reserves of Sweden 
since the summer of 1940 is principally explained by the 
net income of that part of the Swedish merchant marine 
which is operating outside the Skagerrak blockade.—Yours 
faithfully, LARS-ERIK —THUNHOLM. 

Stockholm. 


CANADA 
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Anglo-Indian Finances 


ORD KEYNES in last week’s House of Lords debate 

on the Monetary Fund did well to remind his listeners 
of a fact which he wished was more generally appreciated 
in the country, namely that “we, and we alone among the 
United Nations, have burdened ourselves with a weight 
of deferred indebtedness to other countries beneath which 
we shall stagger.” Why has this unenviable distinction been 
reserved for Great Britain? Lord Keynes did not attempt 
to answer that question. He merely stated that “with a 
fanatical single mindedness ” for which few parallels could 
be found in history “we have sacrificed every precaution 
for the future in the interests of immediate strength.” This 
burden of deferred debt is a partial measure of the war 
effort being exerted by this country over and above that 
produced by the materials and labour provided within its 
own borders or those bought from abroad with the products 
of current exports or sales of foreign assets. Some of that 
excess is fortunately covered by lend-lease and the Canadian 
mutual aid agreement. The rest is represented by sterling 
piling up in London to the credit of other countries and 
either kept in cash or invested in short-dated Government 
securities. 

The tale of the “abnormal” part of this sterling 
debt is very largely a tale of the balances and securities 
accumulating here for the credit of India. It is in the 
agreement between India and Great Britain for the settle- 
ment of obligations arising out of the war that the best 
evidence is available of that “ single mindedness ” for which 
Lord Keynes’ “fanatical” is not the only appropriate 
adjective. The results of that agreement on the debtor- 
creditor relationship of the two countries have been 
revolutionary. Since the beginning of the war India has 
increased her sterling assets from £52 million to £737 
million, the last being the figure outstanding on May 12th 
last. The total of these assets has increased by about £300 
million over the past 12 months. This accumulation of 
sterling assets was over and above the sterling used to repay 
sterling debt amounting to £360 million—that is, the 
whole of the Indian Government and railway sterling debt. 
This repayment, which has now been virtually completed, 
only leaves some £200 million to £250 million of private 
British investment in India. Allowing for the increase in 
India’s sterling.assets and repayment of sterling loans, the 
debtor-creditor relation between the two countries has in 
four years shifted by £1,045 million. In that short period 
India has, by the accident of the financial agreement between 
the two countries, invested in this country and repaid 
sterling debt to about twice the amount of British capital 
which found its way into India over the preceding three- 
quarters of a century. There is prima facie evidence of some 
serious defect in a financial agreement which can achieve 
this kind of arbitrary and fantestic result. 

The financial settlement between the British and Indian 
Governments was signed in November, 1939. Under that 
settlement India undertook to pay for all land forces raised, 
trained and equipped from Indian resources as long as 
they remained in India. The moment they left India, 
expenditure on such troops become recoverable from the 
British Goverment. This agreement was made before the 
war in the Far East had been seriously envisaged, and was 
appropriate to the war situation as it was then developing. 
India seemed well outside the orbit of hostilities, and if 
Indian troops were to be used in the Middle East or East 
Africa, it seemed only right that the cost of such troops 
should be borne by the home Government. The whole 
basis of the agreement, however, was shattered when 
Japan entered the war and when Indian troops had to 
be used first in the outer defences of India, namely Malaya 
and Singapore, then in the inner defences in Burma and 
later on the Eastern frontier’ of India itself. This new 
situation gave the clause in the Financial Settlement 
apportioning the cost of Indian troops outside India a 


measure of arbitrariness which was never intended in the 
original agreement. 

The British Government proposed early in 1943 that 
the 1939 settlement be abandoned. This approach, however. 
met effectively stubborn resistance and the Indian Finance 
Member, when presenting the 1943-44 budget early in 1943 
could announce “ that the proposal to modify the settlement 
would not be pursued.” Sir Jeremy Raisman in this year’s 
budget debates gave a more detailed description than has 
hitherto been officially available of the way in which the 
agreement works. The troops whose cost India bears are 
those raised in India and deemed to be necessary for the 
local defence of the country. India also bears the cost of 
equipping them with such resources as she herself provides. 
All the heavy equipment even of these troops is provided 
under lend-lease by the US or, without charge, by the 
British Government. The cost of all Indian troops serving 
outside India is borne by Great Britain. This applies, for 
example, to the Indian forces engaged in Burma. The cost 
of airfields constructed in India is only borne by the 
Indian Government in so far as these are required for the 
local defence of India. The large number of airfields con- 
structed in connection with the operations of South East 
Asia Command have been built at British and American 
expense. India provides some reciprocal lend-lease to the 
US and this help amounted to the equivalent of $35 million 
in 1942, $70 million in 1943 and $35 million in the first 
two months of 1944. There is no comparable mutual aid to 
Great Britain. 

The working out of the Financial Settlement can best 
be illustrated by giving the figures of defence expenditure 
incurred in India for the four years 1940-41 to 1943-44 
showing the amounts borne by India and by the British 
Government respectively. 


(In £ million) 
Borne by _ Borne by 
India UK 
1940-41 40 
145 


253 
1943-44 285 


Total .... 723 


The striking feature of the above table is that since 
1941-42, the first year in which the war began to extend 
eastwards, the cost of defence expenditure in India borne 
by the UK Government has been greater than that borne 
by the Government of India. This remains true if the 
comparison is made between the defence expenditure borne 
by the UK and the total expenditure of the Government 
of India. This was a situation which can never have been 
envisaged by the negotiators of the 1939 Financial Settle- 
ment. Its impact on India has proved both favourable in 
so far as it has improved the country’s creditor position, 
and unfavourable because of the responsibility which this 
externally financed expenditure bears for the inflation from 
which India suffers. 

These consequences of the Settlement can hardly be 
regarded as accidents of war. There has never, of course. 
been any question of repudiation of obligations already 
entered into ; but there is nothing sacrosanct in the Settle- 
ment as regards future transactions and there would seem to 
have been ample grounds for some adjustment of its terms 
when the basis of the agreement shifted first with the entry 
of Italy and later of Japan into the war. These developments 
caused the threat to India to crystallise sufficiently to 
demand of the country a larger contribution to the cost 
of her own defence than that provided under the 1939 
agreement. There can be no question of exploiting India 
or of placing additional burdens on the shoulders of 3 
population which, by and large, lives all too close to the 
margin of bare subsistence. But India herself would have 
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something to gain from a renegotiation of the Financial 
Settlement which would give her the chance of a more 
favourable settlement of her rapidly increasing claims on 
Great Britain. The bigger that claim, the smaller becomes 
the chance of converting it from its present virtually 
blocked character into a multilaterally convertible asset. 
The whole of the Indian monetary structure is based on 
sterling and by undermining the latter, India will be 
injuring her own interests. The extent to which Britain will 
be able to meet these claims will ultimately depend, not so 
much on their size as on Britain’s capacity to pay. As for the 
impossibility of increasing the burden on the poor Indian 
peasant, the argument loses most of its force if it is realised 
that the weight of the whole defence expenditure in India— 
whether financed by the Indian or by the Allied Govern- 
ments—is currently borne by the population of India. In real 
terms, that sacrifice is being made to the full now. It is only 
a question of whether its financial counterpart shall be borne 


Business 


Full Employment for Capital 


In financial circles generally, there was little evidence 
of any reaction, favourable or otherwise, to the Government 
White Paper on employment policy. In so far as it appears 
to entail less direction of industry than was expected it 
was hailed with some relief. It was difficult to discern in 
the stock market any direct effects. This is, perhaps, not 
unnatural as the full implications of the policy are difficult 
to assess from the outline provided. Nonetheless, there are 
some indications which a prudent investor ought to keep in 
mind. First there is the assurance of a continuance of cheap 
money for some time. This carries, as a necessary corollary, 
control of the volume and direction of investment. It is 
not clear, however, just what the investor is to make of 
the assurance that interest rates will remain low for a few 
years. The assurance is not sufficiently firm to influence to 
any marked extent the value of long-term fixed interest 
securities. But it does at least mean that the holder of 
equities will not have to reckon on the imminent possi- 
bility of a fall in the value of his security due to a rise 
in the rate of interest. Against this, there is of course the 
fact that there is no likelihood of large-scale swapping from 
fixed interest into equities in response to just that con- 
tingency. There remains, however, the possibility that 
there may be a tendency to switch as a hedge against 
rising prices, for the White Paper is by no means clear 
about the means by which price inflation is to be avoided. 


* * . * 


Equalising Returns 


Where policy is more specifically directed to influencing 
industrial undertakings, it is evident that detailed inter- 
ference is to be at a minimum. Full employment for 
labour should mean high employment for physical capital. 
But it seems that this is to be achieved, in part at least, 
by cutting the top off the boom. This suggests that the 
reasonably efficient firm will enjoy more stable. earn- 
ings. Only if the policy enjoys an outstanding success will 
the average level of profits necessarily be higher. There are 
exceptions to this in the case of those industries where 
boom conditions impose special strains which reduce the 
true profit. Something rather better appears to be promised 
for basic industries in the depressed areas. 


It is the aim of Government policy to he!p these industries 
to reach the highest possible pitch of efficiency, and secure 
oversea markets. 

The industries given as examples are coal, steel, 
engineering and shipbuilding. May not cotton also come 
into this category? Further assistance will be provided by 
imposing on those who wish to establish new factories the 
obligation to site them in these areas. If direction is neces- 
sary, it may well mean that the new enterprises will be less 
profitable in themselves than would otherwise be the case. 
With the possible exception that the measures contemplated 
may fail to check inflationary tendencies, the outline of 
policy suggests a tendency to equalise the profits of a given 
concern over time and to reduce, to some extent, the force 
of factors making for a wide divergence of profitability 
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by the British or the Indian taxpayer. In fact, by allowing 
the burden to be distributed through the crudest of all 
fiscal machines, namely that of currency inflation, a far 
greater sacrifice is currently being exacted from the poorer 
classes in India than if the whole of the defence expenditure 
were being budgeted for by the Indian Government and 
distributed according to capacity to pay. It is not suggested 
that any drastic redistribution of the financial burden of 
defence expenditure in India should be made. But a readjust- 
ment in the Financial Settlement in the light of the situation 
which exists in 1944 and not of that which obtained in the 
“phoney ” days of 1939 would be to the advantage both 
of Great Britain and of India herself. The matter is one 
of urgency because, as the plans of the East Asia Command 
unfold, externally financed expenditure in India is steadily 
expanding. Day by day, therefore, the capital account 
between the two countries becomes more distorted and the 
forces making for inflation in India gather momentum. 


Notes 


between one industry and another. Insofar as this will make 
equities rather less speculative, it is probably all to the good. 
Recent movements in the stock market are only in part a 
reflection of such considerations. The boom in some ship- 
ping shares is based on passing considerations and the 
sudden attraction of motor shares seems to owe little to 
any evidence that the companies are prepared to snatch 
the opportunities which will shortly present themselves. 
Behind these movements, which attract a disproportionate 
amount of attention, there continues a steady rise in the 
general run of industrial equities. This has carried the index 
of The Financial News to a new high for recent years of 
109.6, while the yield figure is at a new low of 3.83 per cent. 
This rise ignores the possibility of weakness occasioned by 
a military setback, but, on a long view, it may well prove 
justified. 


Lord Portal’s Houses 


Within a fortnight of the opening for public inspection 
of the prototype of the temporary factory-made houses that 
are to be constructed in order to relieve the pressing housing 
shortage after the war, the Ministry of Works decided 
on substantial improvements and alterations to it. For 
example, there is to be a back door leading into the kitchen ; 
the height of the ceiling is to be raised from 7 feet to 7 feet 
6 inches; the cycle and store shed is to be detached ; the 
layout of the kitchen is to be improved; the bathroom is to be 
increased in area and the W.C. is to be larger and adequately 
screened; the area of the hall is to be increased; and a 
direct entrance is to be provided from the hall to the living 
room. The Ministry’s readiness to listen to constructive 
criticism and the speed with which alterations have been 
announced are commendable. It should also be possible, 
though naturally at a somewhat higher cost, to provide for 
the larger families by the construction of a second type 
of temporary dwelling with three bedrooms instead of two. 
It is to be hoped that the Ministry will press forward its 
preparations for the construction of these temporary houses, 
undeterred by the campaign which has been launched 
against them by vested interests. The demand for houses 
to be let at low rents will be very great after the war ; Lord 
Portal’s houses should assist in meeting it until they can be 
replaced by more permanent dwellings. They are expected 
to cost about £550 a unit, including {£100 for fittings. 
No doubt the Ministry of Works will take care in obtain- 
ing the components of these dwellings as cheaply as possible; 
when preparations are completed it might usefully consider 
the publication of an analysis of their cost. 


x * * 


Design of Accounts 


While research which can make a direct contribution to 
victory has been greatly encouraged by the war, all too 
frequently other forms of enquiry, essential to the per- 
manent improvement of peacetime conditions, have been 
completely neglected. It is all the more satisfactory, there- 
fore, to find that the Incorporated Accountants’ Research 
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Committee are able to publish a contribution to the 
improvement of accounts, both published and internal to 
the businesses concerned.* There are two lines upon which 
any improvement in accounting must proceed, One is a 
matter of definition and presentation ; the other, one of 
bringing the theory upon which items entering into the 
accounts are valued more closely in line with modern re- 
quirements. The latter is a matter for co-operation between 
management, accountant, economist and all others who have 
a contribution to make; the former is a field in which 
advance can only be secured by study and agreement among 
accountants themselves. It is to this aspect of the matter that 
the authors, Mr Sewell Bray and Mr Basil Sheasby, have 
primarily addressed themselves. The basic principle of 
design in accounts is, they say, to make clear the relation 
between groups of figures by which the course of operations 
over both long and short periods may be interpreted. The 
book contains specimens of accounts designed to suit the 
requirements of a number of manufacturing and distributive 
industries, and others for professional firms. It is admitted 
from the start that: — : 

At bottom it does not seem too fanciful to discern a rela- 
tively uniform basis of design common to all financial 
accounts, when proper allowance has been made for the 
different types of industries and for the different undertak- 
ings within those industries. 

But the authors immediately go on to say that this does 
not mean that uniform accounts can be imposed by 
highly artificial means. A study of the detailed accounting 
forms for the manufacturing companies suggests, however, 
that the difference between the authors and those who ask 
for standardisation is largely one of definition, for little 
more than a re-arrangement of items is needed to bring 
about the degree of standardisation which is necessary in the 
public interest. Indeed, it is insisted that the accurate basis 
of design of accounts lies in uniformity of information, of 
classification and of choice and use of terms. There is good 
reason to suppose that, ‘if all accountants were agreed about 
the real meaning of every item in the accounts they draw 
up, the barriers to a reasonable standardisation would 
disappear. 


* * 


Truthful. and Unambiguous 


In addition to detailed forms of accounts, the authors 
set out alternative forms for the presentation of published 
aceounts, with schedules explaining the valuation of fixed 
assets and certain suggestions for the presentation of com- 
parative figures for essential ratios over a period of years. 
Nothing but a reproduction of the actual forms can convey 
their full value, but their intention is that all important 
information shall be conveyed truthfully and in a manner 
free from ambiguity. In those cases where the valyation is 
in part a matter of opinion, the information suggested is 
sufficient to show how the valuation has been reached. This 
is essentially the demand which The Economist has been 
making for some years past, and’ the recommendations pub- 
lished by the Council of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants during 1942 and 1943 are designed to achieve 
this end. These recommendations do not go quite so far 
as the forms suggested in Design of Accounts and, like 
them, they have unfortunately no power to influence the 
obdurate. In a letter published, in The Economist of 
October 31, 1942, and quoted by Mr Sewell Bray, Mr 
F. R. M. de Paula stated, in substance, that the auditor has 
no power to alter one word or figure in the directors’ 
accounts and that improvement must come by reform of the 
Companies Act and by further demands from the Stock 
Exchange. None the less, accounts have been improved, and 
must be improved further, if the status of the accountant is 
to be raised. Company Law is not concerned with internal 
accounts, but they are the basis of published figures, and 
the latter cannot be better than the former. At present, 
however, it is reasonable to assume that published figures 
are not as good as the underlying, detailed accounts would 
permit them to be. Until published accounts approach much 
nearer to giving a true and clear picture, it is useless to 
hope that the best will be made of existing economic system. 
Both the Institute and the Society have now published re- 
commendations to that end, and the former, at least, has 
tendered evidence to the Cohen Committee in that sense. 
Design of Accounts comes much nearer to a true pre- 
scription of what is necessary than the evidence of the 


* Design of Accounts, F. Sewell Bray and H. Basil Sheasby. 
Oxford University Press. 200 pages. 12s. 6d. 
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Institute. It would be encouraging to be assured that the 
Society stands solidly behind this publication of its Research 
Committee. 

*« «x x 


Scientific Instruments 


The manufacture of scientific instruments is a com- 
paratively small but extremely vital British industry. What, 
exactly, can be counted a scientific instrument is difficult 
to define. But a working definition would be any instrument 
designed to possess a high quantitative or qualitative 
measurement of accuracy. The core of the industry is to 
be found in the seventy odd members of the British 
Scientific Instrument Manufacturers’ Association, although 
there are a number of allied organisations. The industry 
may be said to have employed about 18,000 opera- 
tives in 1939, but nearer 50,000 in 1942-43, while 
during .the same period the value of its products 
rose from £73 to £50 million. This wartime boom, with 
its great increase of skilled workers and specialised 
machinery, can be said to have lifted the industry back 
to something of the leading position in the world which 
it enjoyed before the last war ; a position that was reached 
in part through the work of a long line of outstanding and 
devoted scientists who, to start with, were often their 
own instrument makers. In the inter-war years the industry 
tended to lose ground under the pressure of foreign com- 
petition, especially German, which often came from larger 
firms and ones which were more willing to undertake the 
very expensive work of comprehensive research. It would be 
thought that an industry upon whose products the research 
of other industries is largely dependent would itself be fully 
alive to the benefits of research. The Government makes 
substantial grants to the British Scientific Instrument 
Research Association. But it may be questioned whether 
either the industry or the Government realises sufficiently 
the vital nature of research, for which a greater pooling of 
facilities and knowledge is necessary, and, in the case of 
production of instruments for scientific research, much 
greater co-Operation between scientist and designer. 
The quantity and the quality of scientific instru- 
ments that are needed is a measure of the health 
of the chief manufacturing industries in this country ; 
and, if industry is to progress, the use of such instruments 
must increase enormously. The British scientific instrument 
industry faces a large potential market. It is, in any case, well 
suited to this country. It requires highly skilled workers 
and highly specialised knowledge. It requires a comparatively 
small amount of raw materials against a high proportion of 
skilled workers, while its exports have a high monetary 
value compared with the shipping space occupied. It has 
an obvious military importance. But it is unwise to rely on 
the type of protection afforded by the Import Safeguarding 
Duty, imposed on scientific and optical instruments in 
1921. Protection from foreign competition is at least as 
likely to promote inefficiency as efficiency. And it is only 
by a great increase in efficiency and in research that the 
scientific instrument industry can re-establish its world 
position and be of service to British industry. 


* * x 


Science in Industry 


The need for allowing full scope to the impact of 
science on industry, for a substantial extension in the range 
of scientific investigation and its speedier application to com- 
mercial practice is by now widely recognised; and the 
decision of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to relieve from 


’ taxation all expenditure on scientific research showed that 


the Government is fully alive to it. The time has now come 
for translating precept into practice, for surveying the field 
of research in each industry, and for making detailed plans 
on an adequate scale. To this end the memorandum on post- 
war policy approved last week-end by the Association of 
Scientific Workers is a useful contribution. The memo- 
randum not merely criticises the present organisation of 
science for the lack of scope and adequate liaison between 
fundamental research, applied research and practice, but it 
suggests a programme of action by a survey of the field in 
which science can achieve the most-needed technical ad- 
vances, from raw materials to manufactures. It suggests 
various ways for increasing the efficiency of coal-mining. 
Fundamental research is particularly required in metals, 
rubber, plastics and fibres, and on the inter-conversion of 
heavy organic chemicals, in chemical engineering, ceramic 
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and glass technology, building and road-making, on fermen- 
tation processes, and other materials and processes. There is 
great scope for research in manufacturing, and, particularly, 
in the application of war-time developments in the wireless 
industry. In drawing attention to the fields of research the 
Association of Scientific Workers has rendered a service, but 
the decision and responsibility for carrying it out must rest 
with industry. 


x * x 


Dunlop’s Record Profit 


The profits of the Dunlop Rubber Company for 1943, 
including its share of the profits of subsidiaries, have 
reached the record total, struck after depreciation, of 
£55359,614, or £1,000,000 higher than last year. Where this 
increase has come from is not adequately indicated, nor can 
it be said what part of the group’s earnings—a very con- 
siderable proportion, certainly—has been earned overseas. 
There is nothing to show what is the trading capacity of the 
parent company itself, since its revealed profits include 
interest and dividends from a number of sources. It is re- 
vealed that the sales of the American subsidiary have in- 
creased, and of the Canadian subsidiary decreased (due to 
the reduction of rubber supplies), that the Irish company 
has overcome its shortage of raw materials, and that, as 
regards the manufacturing units in India and South Africa, 
“turnover increased and profits were highly satisfactory.” 
It is possible that these last two countries account for an 
important part of the rise in turnover and profits, perhaps 
in connection with the development of new sources of crude 
rubber production. Although the group’s profit is high, a 
very large proportion—77 per cent—is needed for taxation, 
due to its double incidence on overseas earnings, and the 
ordinary dividend, maintained at 8 per cent, absorbs the 
comparatively small net figure of £363,298. Dunlop is, in 
fact, carefully building up its reserve position. The alloca- 
tion for income-tax of the parent company is made one year 
in advance and on a generous basis, the reserve for the 1944- 
45 liability being put at £1,000,000. War damage contribu- 
tions are being treated as a current charge, and no allowance 
is made for post-war compensation. Further, with the transfer 
of £250,000 out of the year’s profits, and another £250,000 
from contingencies reserve, the special reserve in the ac- 
counts of the parent company in respect of its subsidiaries 
is now £3,750,000, which is only lower by a negligible 
amount than the value of its investments in enemy and 
enemy occupied countries. Altogether there is an increase of 


£643,000 in the surplus and reserves, and of over £1,000,000 . 


in the net liquid assets of the group. Detailed figures 
for the last three years are set out on page 761. The Dunlop 
group is likely to enter the post-war era in a strong financial 
position. The development of synthetic rubber may bring 
new problems, but it will be long before the company ceases 
to need the. supplies of plantation rubber which it obtains 
from its own properties. Granted efficient management, the 
factor of prime importance seems to be a rapid extension of 
the motoring industry, and it is not surprising that the chair- 
man, Sir George Beharrell, should have suggested that some 
relief in the taxation of motor users is overdue. _ 


* * * 
Policy for the Rand 


The South African mining industry continues to be 
preoccupied with difficulties of rising costs and a shortage of 
native labour. These problems have arisen during the war, 
but they are unlikely to end with it; for while the supply 
of labour may then increase its cost is more likely: to rise 
further than to fall. Many sections of low-grade ore have 
now become unprofitable to work. An easy way out would 
be to raise the grade of the ore worked and thus 
both release labour for secondary industries and increase 
profits, but it would shorten the life of the mines. Such a 
short-term course is unthinkable, since South Africa’s 
prosperity—indeed her whole economy—depends upon the 
mines. This is so, despite the fact that under 3 per cent 
of the male European and under 1 per cent of the male 
Native population works in the mines. Yet in 1939-40, 23 
per cent of the Union’s revenue came in mining taxation 
alone, while only 2.3 per cent of its expenditure was directed 
to mining and industry together, and only 3.7 per cent to 
labour and social welfare of all sorts. Mr Stallard, the 
Minister of Mines, has chosen to steer a middle course. He 
is prepared to allow from the Gold Realisation Fund a 
repayment equal to the cost of the increase in native 
wages. This will keep some mines in production which. 
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would otherwise go out. But he is not prepared to grant a 
general subsidy merely to keep up gold output, nor will he 
countenance a raising of the general grade of ore mined to 
achieve the same purpose. The repayment from the Gold 
Realisation Fund may contain an element of subsidy, but it 
is not an item of substantial importance in the context of 
Union finance. The policy seems to gtrike a reasonable 
balance between current requirements and the maintenance 
of the gold mining industry to a ripe old age. 


* * * 
Mining Royalties 


One of the effects of war conditions in the coal-mining 
industry has been to increase the severity of the incidence 
of royalties on costs of production in those coalfields where 
the output has declined most. By the financial provisions 
of the Coal Act, 1938, the Coal Commission is provisionally 
authorised to reduce rents which are more onerous than 
the average in similar conditions in any particular district ; 
this power has not yet been exercised, and colliery owners 
in the more necessitous areas are complaining of trading 
conditions much more disadvantageous than those in the 
more fortunate coalfields. For example, in the South Wales 
coalfield royalties now represent 10.69d. per ton on com- 
mercially disposable coal, compared with 9.16d. in the 
March quarter of 1939; for the industry as a whole the 
increase has been from 5.66d. to 6.01d. per ton. Moreover, 
in the Yorkshire and Midiand coalfields, producing more 
than two-fifths of the national output, royalty charges 
average only about 43d. per ton. There is, of course, another 
side to the picture. These disparities are in a very large 
measure offset by the financial assistance given to neces- 
sitous coalfields out of the Coal Charges Fund. Necessitous 
coalfields draw price allowances which in some cases 
actually exceed the 8s. per ton levy on output; on the 
strength of these allowances they are provisionally 
guaranteed credit balances above those earned by them just 
before the war. The question, however, of the exercise by 
the Coal Commission of its statutory powers to reduce 
abnormally high royalties has recently been under dis- 
cussion ; the Commission, it is stated, has adopted the 
view not only that it must conserve its surplus till the 
administration of the Act has been placed on a sound 
financial basis, but also that, in the fixing of rents under 
new leases, it must meanwhile adhere to the basis prevailing 
before the passing of the Act. 


* x * 


Future of Linen Industry 


The Linen Industry Post-war Planning Committee, 
which was set up in January, 1943, under the chairmanship 
of Mr H. L. McCready, recently submitted its report to 
the Minister of Commerce for Northern Ireland. The 
report is a comprehensive one, and recommendations 
are made under the following headings: supplies of raw 
materials, post-war finance of industry, research, publicity, 
internal structure of the Irish linen industry, compilation 
and interchange of statistics, technical education, labour 
conditions, and problems of the transition period. Foreign 
flax may not be available in the required quantities in the 
immediate post-war period, and the Committee recom- 
mends that about one-third of the industry’s requirements— 
or the produce of 100,000 acres—should be produced each 
year within the British Isles. This could no doubt be done 
without difficulty, since the present acreage in Northern 
Ireland is about 90,000, in Great Britain about 58,000, and 
in Eire about 30,000. Nonetheless, such an acreage would 
only be planted if farmers were guaranteed an attractive 
price, in advance of sewing. The creation is proposed of a 
Flax-Buying Corporation, which would be the sole purchaser 
of home-grown and imported flax. The corporation would 
be controlled and managed by representatives of the 
industry, and would begin operations when the Flax Control 
is disbanded. The Committee envisages the continuance of 
the Flax Control for about eighteen months after the war, 
followed by the corporation for another two seasons. Techni- 
cal progress has been made in the growing and processing 
of flax during the war. The Committee proposes that re- 
search should be unified under the egis of the Linen 
Industry Research Organisation, and that £50,000 a year 
should be spent on it, of which half might be provided by 
the trade, and half by the Government. A similar sum is 
recommended to be spent on publicity. Although the Com- 
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mittee is in favour of fixed prices at the raw material stage, 
it does not favour price control throughout the industry. 
Instead it offers the suggestion that 


. . . a continuance of the process of vertical grouping, together 
with a scheme for the centralised purchase and distribution of 
raw materials . . . would go far to promote those conditions 
of stabilisation, in-the industry which price control schemes 
are designed to achieve. 


The Report has’been in the hands of the Minister of Com- 
merce since last March, and it is being considered by the 
linen trade associations. 


* 


Postwar Perfumery 


The two essentials for a return to peace time con- 
ditions in the perfumery and toilet preparations industry 
are the re-establishment of manufacturers in their own 
factories, and the restoration of a full supply of raw 
materials and packing materials. All other problems turn on 
these fundamentals, according to the first report on the 
postwar reconstruction of the industry, which was submitted 
in April to the President of the Board of Trade. The report 
has been unanimously adopted by the Perfumery and Toilet 
Preparations Manufacturers’ Section, London Chamber of 
Commerce, the Perfumery and Toilet Preparations Export 
Group, and the Cosmetic and Toilet Preparations Trade 
Association of Great Britain. The main recommendation 
of the report is that control should continue until all firms 
are again in their own premises. The Committee would like 
to see new entrants to the trade excluded until decon- 
centration is complete, and the need for restriction is over. 
This is a familiar feature of many post-war reconstruction 
reports. On-its raw material position, which during the 
war has been a poor one, the report says: 


After the war, the various controls concerned in dividing 
up such raw materials among the industries claiming them 
should disabuse their minds of the war time idea that per- 
fumery and toilet preparations must come after other products. 


Despite the claim of the report that cosmetics are not 
luxuries, some scale of priorities has to be established in 
the allocation of raw materials. It is unfortunate for the 
industry that it was low on the scale at the start, but “ first 
out, first in” cannot necessarily apply to the de-control 
of raw materials. Control of raw materials must continue 
in the transitional period, and cosmetics will have to take 
their turn. It is true that at the start of control, output of 
cosmetics and toilet preparations was severely restricted. But 
since last year, registered manufacturers have been per- 
mitted an output quota of 75 per cent by value of sales 
during the standard year (June 1, 1939, to May 31, 1940). 
Despite a claim that demand exceeds suppiy, the Board of 
Trade’s surveys show, that, on the whole, consumers have 
no difficulty in purchasing their requirements. The report 
has much to say on the prospects of exports, which are 
considered to be good, provided alcohol—a main raw 
material—is freely available. Labour, it is thought, will 
provide no special problems, although more will be needed. 
Although the industry is a relatively small one—its turnover 
was about £15 million a year before the war—it was an 
expanding one, and its importance is likely to increase in 
peace conditions. 


x 


National Debt Milestone 


The debt return for the four weeks ended May 27th is of 
special significance, for it lifted the total national debt over 
the £20 hillion mark. The latest detailed account of the 
national debt was that given in the Financial Statement 
published with the last Budget. This showed the net debt 
outstanding on March 31, 1944, at £19,592,641,000. The 
April return showed a net amount of £266,100,000 raised 
by creation of debt in the four weeks, and the latest return 
adds a further £237,069,000 to the total. With these two 
monthly instalments the total national debt is thus carried 
to £20,095,800,000. Of this total £18,808,700,000 represents 
internal debt and  £1,287,100,000 external debt 
(£1,032,427,000 of the latter being the dormant debt arising 
out of the 1914-18 war). Apart from carrying the total 
national debt beyond this new milestone, the latest monthly 
debt return is of particular interest for the light it throws 
on the financing of the repayment of 5 per cent Conversion 
Loan, which took place on May 1st. The actual amount 
redeemed was £313,198,255. The principal counterpart to 
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this is an expansion of £246,610,000 in Treasury bills, of 
which £80 million is accounted for by the increase in tender 
bill issues, and the balance of £166,610,000 represents 
an increase of bills issued through the tap. The latter must 
in large part reflect the conversion into bills of the maturing 
loan previously held by public departments. The return 
shows the issue of a new 3 per cent terminable annuity 
of £120 million announced earlier in the month for the 
investment of Savings Banks funds. These funds are 
normally used in ways and means advances, pending their 
more permanent investment, and the latest debt return, 
showing a reduction of £45,550,000 in ways and means 
advances from public departments, suggests that the custo- 
mary precedent has been followed. The sign of the Salute 
the Soldier campaign is written clearly over the May debt 
return. National War Bonds yielded £87,120,000 in May, 
against £64,150,000 in the previous return, and Savings 
bonds, £73,940,000, against £29,510,000. At the same time 
the pre-encashment of Treasury deposit receipts jumped 
from £75 million in the return to April 29th to £97,500,000 
in the four weeks to May 27th. 


Netherlands Indies Guilder 


Now that hostilities in the South West Pacific have 
spread into Dutch colonial territory, arrangements have 
been made for paying American forces fighting in Dutch 
New Guinea in guilders. The necessary agreement has been 
reached. between the Governments of the United States 
and of the Netherlands East Indies. It follows closely on the 
agreements made for the payment in Australian pounds of 
American forces campaigning in the sterling areas of the 
South West Pacific, and for those stationed in Australia 
itself. The interesting point about the NEI arrangement is 
the rate of 1.88 guilders to the US dollar, which has been 
fixed as the conversion ratio by the American and Dutch 
authorities. This is approximately equal to the rate of 7.58- 
7.62 guilders to the pound, which operates for the Nether- 
lands West Indies guilder, and roughly corresponds to the 
rate of the Netherlands guilder before the invasion of the 
Low Countries. The further confirmation of this rate sug- 
gests that this is the exchange to which the Allied authorities 
will work when the Netherlands is being freed from German 
occupation. 


Mercury Supplies 


In its second annual report, published last month, the 
Combined Raw Materials Board pointed out that the supply 
position of a number of raw materials has substantially eased. 
These include mercury, which is used in large quantities for 
scientific war instruments, explosives, detonators, anti-foul- 
ing marine plant, pharmaceutical products and other simi- 
larly important war applications. As consumption of mer- 
cury in war-time is considerably higher than in normal 
periods, and the Italo-Spanish cartel before this war con- 
trolled something like four-fifths of the world’s mercury 
supplies, the easy supply position of the United Nations may, 
on the first view, appear surprising. Actually, the mercury 
supply problems of the United Nations have been solved 
through a decisive increase in production outside Europe, 
and especially in North America. According to the War 
Production Board, the United States, last year, had almost 
exactly 100,000 flasks (76 lb. each) of mercury at its dis- 
posal. Of this total, domestic production, according to the 
U.S. Bureau of Mines, accounted for 53,500 flasks (against 
18,633 flasks in 1939), while the remainder was made up by 
imports, chiefly from Mexico and Canada. Like the United 
States, Mexico has appreciably increased its mercury pro- 
duction during the war, although up-to-date official figures 
for the Mexican output are not available, while Canada 
only started to produce mercury on a commercial scale just 
before the outbreak of the war. The Dominion’s output, 
which was negligible in 1939, reached in 1943—according 
to Mr W. H. Lasee, head of the Minerals Branch of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics—almost 22,500 flasks. 
Although U.S. consumption in 1943 far exceeded the pre- 
war annual rate of 30,000 to 35,000 flasks, supplies, accord- 
ing to the WPB, were nearly double the rate of intake by the 
industry. According to the same source, the US Govern- 


° (Continued on page 761) 
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MINES, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 
GOLD MINING DIFFICULTIES 


MR W. H. A. LAWRENCE’S REVIEW 


Mr W. H. A. Lawrence presided at the 
annual meeting of Rand Mines, Limited, 
held in Johannesburg on the 19th ultimo. 
In moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, he said that the profit earned had 
been £680,611, a decrease of £184,853 
compared with the figure for 1942. The 
profit had been derived exclusively from 
dividends, interest and sundry revenue. As 
shareholders knew, it has been the estab- 
lished policy of the company not to utilise 
for dividend purposes profits which accrued 
from realisation of investments but to make 
them available :for reinvestment in the 
undertaking. During the period under 
review the amount realised by ‘the sale of 
investments less their book value had 
exceeded the amount written off invest- 
ments by £194,464. Investment reserve 
account had been increased by £88,314, to 
the substantial total of £3,407,280. £46,263 
had been added to the appropriation 
account, which now stood at £1,491,889, 
that sum being represented by cash and 
cash assets after allowing for all liabilities 
other than those of a contingent nature. 
Ample cash resources were available to 
meet all contingent and option liabilities, 
including commitments to subscribe for 
shares in and to finance certain under- 
takings. Investments in shares and Deben- 
tures had been brought into the account at 
a book value of £3,927,217, which was an 
increase of £88,414 compared with the total 
at the end of 1942. Investments for which 
share. market quotations were available 
appeared in the books at or under cost, but 
in no case were above the market price at 
December 31, 1943. Unquoted securities 
had been entered in accordance with the 
conservative valuation placed upon them 
by the board and in no instance at a valua- 
tion exceeding cost. Where it had appeared 
prudent to do so, the book value of hold- 
ings had been written down below cost 
and below the market value. It was 
evident from the schedule of investments 
published with the annual accounts that 
the market value greatly exceeded the book 
value. stated in the balance-sheet. The 
market value of the gold mining interests 
of the company at the end of the year had 
represented 72.861 per cent. of the market 
value of all investments and of those gold- 
mining investments 84.807 per cent. had 
been dividend producing. 


REDUCED TONNAGE MILLED 


The gold-mining industry had again 
experienced many difficulties during 1943, 
chief among which had been the acute 
shortage of native labour which had caused 
a serious reduction in tonnage milled 
throughout the year and which continued 
at the present time. Nevertheless opera- 
tions had been maintained on a stable basis 
and the results achieved must be considered 
satisfactory in the peculiar circumstances 
attending the fourth year of the war. The 
output of gold by the mines of the Wit- 
watersrand area had been 12,460,666 oz. 
fine, a decrease of 1,300,369 oz. compared 
with 1942. The profit earned had been 
£37,908,766, which had been £5,746,380 
less than during the previous year. 

The price received for gold and the rate 
at which normal income-tax had been 
payable by the gold-producing companies 
had remained unchanged throughout the 
year. As from January 1, 1943, however, 
the special contribution which was based 
on taxable income before deduction of 
redemption allowance and any tax loss 
brought forward from a previous year had 

n increased from 20 per cent. to 
22} per cent. 

The taxation of gold mines in the 


Transvaal, including the share of profits 
paid to the Government by leased _mines, 
had amounted to approximately £23.7 mil- 
lion in respect of 1943, of which gold 
realisation charges had accounted for 
slightly more than £2,000,000. 

The manufacture of munitions in mine 
workshops for the Department of War 
Supplies had been continued throughout 
the year. 

Since the close of the period under 
review the report of the Witwatersrand 
Mine Natives’ Wages Commission had been 
published. Shareholders would no doubt 
be aware that the Government had not 
accepted in full the recommendations made 
by the Commission but nevertheless had 
decided that as from April 1, 1944, certain 
increases should be made in the wages paid 
to mine native labourers. Briefly, the 
increases amounted to 5d. per shift for 
natives employed underground and 4d. per 
shift for natives employed on the surface, 
with payment of time and a half for all 
Overtime and Sunday work. Since Janu- 
ary I, 1940, the gold mining companies had 
been obliged to pay to the Government a 
gold realisation charge, and since Septem- 
ber 1, 1940, that charge had remained 
fixed at 38s. 3d. per cent. The Govern- 
ment had now decided to place in a pool 
the sums thus collected from the industry 
during the year ending March 31, 1945, 
and to distribute those funds among indi- 
vidual mining companies in proportion to 
their share of the increased costs of the 
industry in respect of native wages. It 
was hoped that the amount thus made 
available would be sufficient to meet 
practically the whole of the industry’s 
additional direct burden. 


SUPPLY DIFFICULTIES 


Difficulties experienced in the previous 
war years of obtaining adequate supplies of 
essential materials from overseas continued 
during 1943, and in the case of certain 
commodities had become accentuated. The 
mine stores department of the Transvaal 
Chamber of Mines had continued to 
operate satisfactorily in those difficult 
circumstances and rendered great assistance 
to mine managements, to whose efficiency 
and unremitting endeavours in that con- 
nection credit must be given for the fact 
that work on the mines had not been more 
severely impeded. Development had again 
been carried out on a much reduced scale, 
and as a consequence it had been possible 
to effect considerable economies in the use 
of steel, explosives and other materials. “I 
must emphasise, however, that the ore 
reserves of many mines have now been 
reduced to the lowest level compatible 
with the continuance of future operations 
on a sound mining basis and in a number 
of cases it will be necessary to increase 
the development programme at the first 
appropriate opportunity.” 

Ore milled by the Witwatersrand mines of 
the group during 1943 had been 18,139,500 
tons, a decrease of 2,292,700 tons compared 
with the previous year. The average yield 
of gold per ton milled had risen by 
0.007 dwt. to 3.628 dwt. There had been 
a fall of £1,903,858 in the total working 
profit, which had amounted to £8,441,003. 
The total amount distributed as dividends 


- had been £3,278,666, or £1,038,431 less 


than in 1942. The amount provided for 
taxation to the Government had decreased 


by £1,235,478 to £4,496,053. 


DEVELOPMENT RESULTS 


Development accomplished had _ totalled 
277,231 ft., a decrease of 51,497 ft. The 
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available payable ore reserve (including the 
Blyvooruitzicht mine) had amounted to 
62,554,200 tons, which had been a decrease 
of 6,209,000 tons compared with the pre- 
ceding estimate. At the Blyvooruitzicht 
mune 124,000 tons of development rock had 
been milled and treated, the average yield 
being 10.372 dwt. per ton. Working costs 
had been 64s. 9.6d. per ton milled and the 
working profit had been £139,031, which 
had been utilised to meet expenditure on 
further development. During the year 
31,686 ft. had been developed, of which 
21,755 ft. had been sampled and proved 
payable. 

At the Geldenhuis Deep mine operations 
had been continued throughout the year, 
the output of rock from the mine being 
supplemented by 36,880 tons of old slimes 
and surface accumulations which had been 
retreated. The available ore reserve had 
now been reduced to a very low level, while 
surface accumulations suitable for retreat- 
ment were nearly exhausted. It was hoped 
that increased output from pyritic bands 
would help to extend the period of opera- 
tions at the mine, but it was clear that the 
position was more than ever precarious. 
The margin of profit was very small, and 
any serious decrease in tonnage milled or 
increase in working costs would immediately 
render further operations unprofitable. 

The average number of Europeans em- 
ployed by the Witwatersrand mines of the 
group had been 13,914, including those on 
active service, and “I take this opportunity 
to express our cordial appreciation of their 
continued loyal and excellent services.” 
The average number of non-European 
employees had been 93,877, which had been 
a decrease of 16,171 compared with 1942. 

The health record of native employees 
had continued to be good. The mortality 
rate from disease had fallen from 3.05 per 
thousand in 1942 to the record low figure 
of 3.04 per thousand, while deaths from 
mining accidents decreased by 0.20 per 
thousand, to the very low figure—which 
was also a record—of 1.27 per thousand. 
Compared with 1942, shifts lost per native 
per annum due to disease and accidents 
had risen from 5.36 to 6.17. 

The present valuation of outstanding 
phthisis liability of the mines of the group 
was £6,354,189, a decrease of £53,930 
compared with 1942. The twelve mines 
affected had provided with accrued interest 
up to the end of 1943 the total of 
£4,055,375 towards meeting that liability. 


CURRENT YEAR’S RESULTS 


Results during the first four months of 
the current year had in general been 
affected adversely, and in certain cases very 
seriously, by underground flooding caused 
by abnormally heavy rains which had fallen 
during the first fortnight of Februayy. At 
East Rand Proprietary Mines conditions 
had also been aggrevated by a serious 
underground fire and by a bad pressure 
burst in the Driefontein tertiary incline 
shaft. 

Various South African industrial’ concerns 
in which the company was interested, such 
as coal mining and lime, pipe and cement 
manufacturing companies, had all been 
maintained in a sound position and had 
distributed satisfactory dividends. In 
response to the Government’s request for 
increased coal production, output from the 
Witbank Colliery had been increased by 
144,546 tons to a record figure of 1,329,389 
tons during 1943. 

Since the close of the period under review, 
additions and amendments had been made 
to the articles of association of the com- 
pany in terms of the special resolution 
passed at the extraordinary general meet- 
ing of shareholders which had been held 
on February 4th last. The main purpose 
of revising the articles had been to ensure 
that control of the company was vested 
in shareholders who were nationals of the 
Union of South Africa or who were British 
subjects. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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ASSOCIATED PORTLAND CEMENT 
MANUFACTURERS, LIMITED 


EFFICIENCY OF BIG BUSINESS 


The forty-fifth ordinary general meeting 
of the Associated Portland Cement Manu- 
facturers, Limited, was held, on the 30th 
ultimo, in London. 

Sir P. Malcolm Stewart, Bt. O.B.E., 
Hon. LL.D., D.L. (chairman and one of 
the managing directors), in the course of 
his speech, said: — 

The profit and loss account shows a total 
mofit of £1,662,395, which is £20,003 more 
than the profit of 1942. Profit on trading is 
is down by £53,791, but interest and divi- 
dends on investments are up by £73,699, 
largely accounted for by the receipt of a 
dividend from the Alpha Company in 
respect of the year 1942. The proposed 
final dividend is 73 per cent., making a 
total dividend for the year of Io per cent. 
on the ordinary stock, which compares with 
9 per cent. in the previous year. This 
modest increase of I per cent. in the divi- 
dend recommended for payment to our 
stockholders is mainly accounted for by 
the increased dividends on investments. 
We feel warranted in recommending this 
payment to the stockholders despite the 
decrease in the trading profits. 


SUCCESS OF VOLUNTARY CONTROL 


While there was a falling off in the ton- 
nage of deliveries, this proved less than 
expected ; consequently the financial results 
obtained are more satisfactory than antici- 
pated when I addressed you last year. The 
accounts are final, for I am pleased to inform 
you that the Ministry of Works has now 
approved the basis of profits allowed to the 
industry, and of those we take our agreed 
share. The settlement is fair and made 
with good will. Meanwhile the voluntary 
control instituted by and under the super- 
vision of the Ministry continues to work 
smoothly and‘ saves the Government much 
work and expense. ’ 

Last year I dealt with the attacks on 
monopolies, monopolistic control and big 
business, and stated these are mainly mis- 
directed as they are in effect attacks on 
organisation of which, post-war, we shall 
need more, not less, in order to cope with 
the vast and complex national and inter- 
national problems. Those who have know- 
ledge and take an impartial view of industry 
are, I believe, increasingly conscious that 
most big businesses are outstandingly effi- 
cient, and have led the way in setting the 
highest standards, particularly in the treat- 
ment of their employees, a standard which 
has out-paced that of most Government 
departments. The progressive spirit which 
has produced these results will be evinced 
even more strongly after: the war and I 
am confident ‘that - exercise = a sound 

licy, designed to foster national interests, 
oan capil more widely. Once the fight 
for efficiency is won success usually follows 
and there remains but the need for wise 


and fair distribution of the resultant profits 


between all parties concerned. 
EFFICIENCY ESSENTIAL 


The better Britain to which we look 
forward will not be built by impoverishing 
or cramping efficient industrial companies 
operating on a large scale and thus under- 
mining a massive portion of the founda- 
tions of our prosperity. Some loss of effi- 
ciency is an unfortunate concomitant of 
war, experienced particularly by those in- 
dustries not engaged in the production of 
armaments. Efficiency must be restored at 
the earliest moment post-war and can only 
be attained when arrears of maintenance 
have been made good and the demand 
allows for fuller production. 

Further, it must not be assumed that 
controls set up in war-time with the Govern- 
ment as almost the sole consumer and 
virtually in the position of a dictator, will 
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work for efficiency when once we can return 
to normal trading conditions. Obviously 
there must be some degree of control during 
an interregnum period of short supply, and 
of assistance to impoverished countries, but 
such controls should be treated as excep- 
tions calling for justification against a back- 
ground af general assurance as to the 
restoration of the fullést possible degree of 
freedom from control at the earliest date. 

While statesmen are planning the inter- 
national framework of world prosperity it 
is to domestic productive industry that we 
must look to “deliver the goods.” When 
the war and the fight for freedom are won, 
after a short spell for recuperation, we must 
settle down to hard work in dead earnest. 
A national programme of employment to 
be successful will call for harder work and 
clearer’ thinking than ever before. 

The spirit of satisfaction and the enjoy- 
ment arising from work well done must 
permeate more widely. Every citizen 
should feel a sense of responsibility for 
doing his or her fair share to secure 
that measure of post-war prosperity 
which will promote the highest level of 
employment, a result which can but come 
from intense productive effort. Further, 
we shall not become fit partners for inter- 
national agreements unless we can first 
show that we know how to build a well- 
omen and happy industrial house at 

ome. 


BENEFITS OF RESEARCH 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir 
John Anderson, in his masterly and help- 
ful Budget proposals and review will render 
much assistance to industry when his pro- 
mised improved scale of depreciation allow- 
ances comes into effect. He has also stressed 
the need for making more freely available 
the benefits to be obtained from research. 


- This effort to widen the scope for progress 


and efficiency should be expanded as far as 
possible. The Cement Makers’ Federation 
has already in part adopted this policy. In- 
creased efficiency is essential to our survival 
as a great industrial nation. 

To-day it is difficult to forecast the date 
when the projected future programme of 
building and constructional work will fully 
mature. It is generally anticipated that 
there will be a time lag and that building 
operations will wait on the return of opera- 
tives from the armed Forces; consequently, 
early progress may be somewhat slow. 

The necessity of getting away from in- 
flated war costs is paramount if house build- 
ing and large constructional work, all so 
much needed, are to proceed on economic 
lines. We shall do our utmost in this direc- 
tion, as doubtless will every other manufac- 
turer of building materials. A successful 
building programme can only be assured 
through an increased output from the opera- 
tives, efficient production bringing reduced 
costs and selling prices of materials and 
through more economic distribution. 


CURRENT YEAR’S OUTLOOK 


With regard to the prospects for the cur- 
rent year, the trend of trade to date shows a 
marked falling off in turnover and deliveries 
will inevitably be further impeded by im- 
pending vital operations; to-day I cannot 
discern any factor which is likely to offset 
the resultant reduced sales. Consequently, 
I must warn stockholders that they should 
not rely on a repetition of the trading re- 
sults attained last year. 


However the strength of our ample re- 


serves together with a possible improved ex- 
port trade may offer opportunity for miti- 
gating the worst effects anticipated from 
the more limited trading conditions which 
I visualise as setting in while we are com- 
pleting the closing stages of the war with 
Germany. 
The report was adopted. 
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CITY. DEEP, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of 
South Africa) 


SHORTAGE OF NATIVE LABOUR 
DR HANS PIROW’S SPEECH 





Doctor Hans Pirow, the chairman, pre- 
sided at the annual meeting of City Deep, 
Limited, held in Johannesburg on the 
17th ultimo. 

After reviewing operations for 1943, the 
chairman said that the total profit had been 


Dividends had 
£286,125, provision for taxation had 
amounted to £391,952, expediture on 
capital account had been £73,714, and 
further provision made in respect of miners’ 
phthisis outstanding liability had been 
£12,034. 

Net expenditure on capital account dur- 
ing 1943 had been £73,714, almost all of 
which had been in respect of winding 
equipment and electric power supply for 
No. 5 shaft. The engine house for a per- 
manent hoist at that shaft had now been 
completed and the electrical portion of the 
plant had been installed. The mechanical 
portion was awaiting shipment from over- 
seas. Last year shareholders were informed 
that an air cooling plant at No. 4 shaft had 
been brought into operation. The results 
obtained had been highly satisfactory and 
working conditions in the western and 
deeper section of the mine had been con- 
siderably improved by the provision of 
cooler air. 


£731,847. absorbed 


DEVELOPMENT CURTAILED 


The drop in tonnage milled during the 
year had been due to the acute shortage of 
native labour which had seriously ham- 
pered operations at the mine and which 
continued at the present time. In con- 
formity with the general policy followed by 
the gold mining industry to conserve essen- 
tial stores to the fullest possible extent, de- 
velopment carried out during the year had 
been again on a much reduced scale. The 
total had amounted to 20,299 feet which had 
been 3,156 feet less than the previous year’s 
figure. Main Reef Leader development had 
shown satisfactory results, but 1,020 feet 
of South Reef which had been sampled 
had been generally disappointing. 

The available ore reserve as re-estimated 
at December 31, 1943, had been 3,530,800 
tons of an average value of 5.5 dwt. over a 
stoping width of 43.5 inches. The avail- 
able reserve showed a decrease of 162,200 
tons compared with the previous year's 
figure, the value being 0.2 dwt, greater 
while the width remained unchanged. 

The price received for gold and the rate 
at which normal income-tax had been pay- 
able by the company remained unchanged 
throughout the year. As from January 1, 
1943, however, the special contribution 
which was based on taxable income before 
deduction of redemption allowance and 
any tax loss brought forward from a pre- 
vious year had been increased from 20 per 
cent. to 223 per cent. 


WAGES COMMISSION’S REPORT 


_ Since the close of the period ‘under re- 
view the report of the Witwatersrand Mine 
Natives Wages Commission had been 
published. Shareholders would no doubt 
be aware that the Government had not 
accepted in full the recommendations made 
by the Commission, but nevertheless had 
decided that as from April 1, 1944, certaip 
increases should be made in the wages paid 
to mine native labourers. Briefly, the in- 
creases amounted to §d. per shift for natives 
employed underground and 4d. per shift for 
natives employed on the surface, with pay- 
ment of time and a half for all overtime 
and Sunday work. Since January 1, 1940. 
the gold mining companies had been obliged 
to pay to the Government a gold realisation 
charge and since September 1, 1940, 
that charge had remained fixed at 38s. 3d. 
per cent. The Government had now de- 
cided to place in a pool the sums thus col- 
lected from the industry during the year 
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ending March 31, 1945, and to distribute 
those funds amongst individual mining 
companies in proportion to their share of 
the increased costs of the industry in re- 
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factory as it was. Security prices fre- 
quently changed without regard to intrinsic 
value. Nevertheless, it was gratifying that 
the valuation showed their capital, their 
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BRITISH ENKA, LIMITED 
MR A. D. CARMICHAEL’S REVIEW 








UR spect of native wages. It was hi that the reserves and the balance carried forward to The nineteenth ordinary general meeting 
amount thus made available would be suffi- be fully represented with a margin in- of British Enka, Limited, was held, on the 
cient to meet practically the whole of the creased considerably in the past 12 months. 26th ultimo, in London. 
industry’s additional direct burden. They could look forward to the future with Mr A. D. Carmichael presided, and, in 

In order to conserve paper stocks the some measure of confidence. the course of his statement, said :— 

Te- report of the proceedings at the meeting The report was unanimously adopted. The working profit for the year 1943 is 

<P, = ae Se Seems ~ shareholders. £147,580. After providing for taxation and 

€ n » HOWever, ON ap- other outgoings, the net profit is £71,432. 
: plication to the head office in Johannes- ODHAMS PRESS, LIMITED Ccspite ee ae ty 7 aon 
the g or to } ndon office. ‘wear sin k 
cen A large number of the company’s Eurc DIVIDEND OF 12} PER CENT oe ore ae ee 

i pean employees was absent on military ser- urth ae 
had | vice, and in addition the mine had con- in’ of Gee ben ae — production is still curtailed and 
on a to carry out its share of munitions ie on the Ist ata _— controlled, and is used for direct war pur- 
and fuction. . sy: : 

ers’ The report and accounts were adopted. sce a a a aS | song 6 = a ele 

: - . . > . 
- DUS 05 that the net pean amounted - ve a — — ——— 
: 798,7 an increase approximately cir production of rayon during the war, 

~. IN TRIAL AND GENERAL £100,000, and he had no doubt that share- = with an almost certain resultant increase in 
ling TRUST, LIMITED holders would consider that a satisfactory technical efficiency. ; ; 
i mae result of the year’s operations, They pro- _ In order to increase production rapidly 
a. FYING IMPROVEMENT posed to transfer to reserve a sum which in this country at the earliest opportunity, 
een The fifty-si : . would bring it up to £790,000, more than producers of rayon yarn and rayon: fabrics 
the e fifty-sixth ordinary general meeting _ sufficient to cover completely the book should be given high priority for additional 
an of this company was held, on the 22nd values of the leases of advertising sites labour and increased supplies of raw 
yer- a? London. y and their copyrights. They were therefore materials, as both products use a very high 
ned . - Sandford Poole (the chairman) in a position to reduce them to a nominal _ percentage of British labour and a very 
had said that he thought the statement pre- figure if at any time that was thought small content of imported raw material. 
ults _— was 7 unsatisfactory after 43 years desirable. The directors recommended a They are, therefore, excellent commodities 
ond of the most devastating war in history. A dividend of 12} per cent. per afinum. for export. 

nn year ago they had to report a reduction of All newspapers and publications owned The report and accounts were adopted. 

on- £26,000 in their gross income. To-day or controlled by the company had main- piesa NE 

- they were able to show a partial recovery, tained their popularity. Indeed, owing to 
gross ee Se risen by sparen. It the continued paper age sagen . had not THE LICENSES AND 
was interesting to compare the atverage been possible to make the supplies meet 
gross income of the Trust in the five years the demands of the reading public. For a GENERAL INSURANCE 
‘preceding the outbreak of war with the similar reason they had had severely to COMPANY. LIMITED 

the average gross income of the five years ration advertising space, and the company 9 

> of during the war period. For the peace years owned a debt to their advertising clients The fifty-fourth a 1 : 

o-. to March 31, 1939, the average was for accepting those restrictions in the S capo ae A en ce 

hich £457,600 ; for the war years to March 31, _ friendliest spirit, knowing that they had of this company was held, on the 3Ist 

:on- 1944, it had been £481,000. Thus, despite done their best to meet their requirements. ultimo, in London. — 

| by the effects of war conditions and the re- He was glad to be able to report that the _Mr Stanley Christopherson, J.P., pre- 

sen- stricting influence of E.P.T. on dividend purchase of newsprint on a co-operative sided. 

de- distribution, their average gross income basis, through the Newsprint Supply Com- The accounts for the year ended 

had over the past five years had shown a grati- _ pany, was still working very satisfactorily. December 31, 1943, were approved, and 

The fying improvemerit. They recommended a There had, of course, been many diffi- the proposed final dividend of 1 r cent. 

=o : 3 a propo 5 pe > 
had final dividend of 8 per cent. on the ordinary culties to overcome during the year. In making a total distribution of 20 per cent. 
sar’s stock, making a total dividend of 12 per addition to other war-time difficulties, they for the year on the preference and ordinary 
had cent. for the year. had had to deal with the continued heavy shares, was confirmed. 

feet Their investments now number 979 and demands by the Government for man- ‘tlis. -shamiiie: seemeienealieaeta: Nici: tibiae tiie 

pled the total at which they stood in the balance power for both the armed forces and civil eh a ae le yen of 
sheet was £8,137,686. A valuation, based defence services. As to the future, while 1) lg ae nein it 

ated almost entirely on market quotations, in these exceptional times it was impossible € company further strengthened. = 

,800 showed a quite substantial appreciation to miake any reliable forecast, he was glad Sir Herbert G. Williams, M.P., has joined 

era over the total at which they stood in the to say that so far this year the company’s ‘the Head Office Board. 

vail- balance sheet. It would be unwise to lay trading was being well maintained. A copy of the chairman’s speech has 

9200 too much emphasis on that result, satis- The report was adopted. been sent to every shareholder. 

ear’s 

st a Company Results 

rate ment now has a mercury stockpile sufficient to meet require- p y 

pay- ments at the present rate for about two years. In order to Dunlop Rubber Company. Years to December 3lst, 

aged prevent further accumulations, all restrictions on mercury ited ry — r 

y 1; consumption were removed in the United States last Feb- = Current earnings .. NS tle er 5,458,148 4,797,980 5,778,884 

0 ruary. Simultaneously, the buying contract of the US Metals APmormalitems---------- eerste ; po uuu «ae 

and Reserve Company with the Canadian suppliers (Consoli- 4... tion provided by subsidiaries ........ 1,510,533 1,534,208 —-2,205,808 

pre- dated Mining and Smelting Co. of Canada) was cancelled, Guaranteed preference dividends ......... 87,151 86,578 ; 

per and producers in the United States were asked to reduce Retained baa ior : subsidiaries ... 172,203 189,469 93,982 

° . aren ompan 
their output as compared with 1943 by 30 per cent. The profits... 0.0000... Ae 3,858,308 3,067,366 3,417,203 
war-time boom of the North American mercury industry can —_Depreciation......... 6... ..-s20s sees ae USS Se 
thus be regarded as ended. Production after the war will income Tax current liability. |. re 260,587 122,550 

> re depend largely on the price of the metal. Most of the North — {ncome Tax reserve ....-......+ yey rae i 

line American producers are high-cost producers. Last year the Debenture interest Eetrenienccvonancees 154,780 153,390 157,136 

ae United States price fluctuated between 190 and 196 dollars ais a Dei aaa acne oewn nae 261,927 268,750 275,000 

- a a flask, which compares with pre-war prices of between Earned ..... Rati ots ts, as siti d 424,149 451,602 630,081 

nade 75 and go dollars a flask. At the latter price range, North = Fama ei Se PS 

had America before this war used to rely on European supplies Paid %--- 11st eee 8 8 8 

aij | for between one-third and one-half of its requirements. After Spitiiiteccrve ss ee as 6,000 

— the development of new mines and the re-equipping of most = Carry f WaT eee aces 622,839 627,586 644,369 

eee a ‘ 8 SOLU 6 ale ec c€ ener ieee RNR ED 

tives of the older ones during the war, average production costs Net fixed assets. .... 0-2 s-seeeeseoee: 8,645,565" 8.457.897 8,310,564 

: : . ; Net associat any items ........... 757,03 832,31 807,576 

ha in North America after the war may be somewhat lower Investments in enemy-occupied territory$. 4,574,528 4,138,030 —_ 3,829,183 

ao than they were before 1940. If, therefore, Italy and Spain Net liquid assets ............-..-+.-20-, 13,648,594 14,767,515 15,822,832 

time oe . : ; Gross liquid assets:.......000ceceeeeees 22,061,166 21,759,937 24,357,001 

L940, wish to revive their mercury exports to the United States * Profits of the Dunlop Rubber Company, before depreciation and fees, and its 

liged after the war—and their quicksilver industry is very much pr ane ond ga less losses of all subsidiary and sub-subsidiary companies 

i. dependent on such exports—they will have to keep interna- = Including current income tax i i alia alla 

’ . . . 4 < < < 

3d. tional mercury prices at a reasonable level, otherwise they . t " preference shares of a mane. ™ 2 sainaglisspccosniicds 

, may not only lose the American market, but may also find s A foo. ae this item stood at £3,250,000 in 1941 and 1942 and 

, co. - pd e ee ] . . 9 , - » . 4 

sae increasing competition from North American producers in The £1 units of ordinary stock, standing at 43s. 3d. ex 


other parts of the world. dividend, yield £3 14s. per cent. 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 
Stock Exchanges : London 


7 ““ FINANCIA AL NEWS ss INDICES 


| wed 1 Security Indices Yields “ 

| Bargains | — | aera 7 

| MSE. | 1943 | 300rd. | 20 Fixed | Old Ord. 
: | shares* |  Int.t Consols Shares 


4,105 | 108-6 134-9 | 3:16 3-87 
3,971 | 109-2 ; 134-9 | 3-16 3°85 
5,563 | (a) (a) | (a) 
4,371 | 109-9 109-5 3-16 
4,170 | 109 | 1348 {| 3-15 
| 

* ‘July % 1935= 100. + 1928= 100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1944: hig hest, “109-6 
(May 31) ; ‘lowest, 103 -0 (Feb. 28). 20 Fixed Int., 1944: highest, 138 4 (Feb. 23) ; 
lowest, 134-0 (Jan. 3). (a) Whit Monday. 


New York 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
DaiLty AVERAGE OF 50 ComMoN STOCKS 





1944 | Average | Transactions | 1944 | Average | Transactions 
May 19.... 119 -4 789,000 ' May 23... 119-6 - 765,000 
» 20.... | 119-6 362,000* | » 24... | 120-0 1,090,000 
Soe ss | 119-6 | 701,000 «|| 5, 25... | 120-5 804,000 
"1944: High, 121-2 (Mar. 18). Low, 113-8 (Feb. 8). * Two-hour #ssion. 
(WEEKLY AVERAGES) (1935- 36= 100) 





May | _ 
10, | 
1944 1984 


| 


7“ 


Low High ee 


Mar. | Mar. 
6 | 15 
37 Industrials :....... 95-1 (a)| 99-7 98-1 , 98:5 | 99-7 
i 88-9 (a) 101-2 (c) 98 -4 98-6 | 100-7 
| 85-0 | 88-9(d)) &7-1 87-7 88 -0 
| oo —— — i _ a a 
419 Stocks ........... | 93-6(a)) 97°9 | 964 | 96-8 | 97:9 
Av. yield °%* | 4-83 (e)) 4-60 4-66 | 490 | 4-90 


1944 | 


40 Utilities........... | 





* Common Stocks. (a) Feb. 9. (b) Jan. 5. (c) Mar. 22. (d) Mar. 8 (e) Feb. 23. 


Capital Issues 
Week ending Nominal Con- New 
June 3, 1944 C — woes Money 


Particulars of Government issues appear on ate 763. ; 
Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions 


4 £ 
700,810,802 689,712,321 


804,869,677 789,520,593 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countries a. arm Ord. 
; £ £ £ 
689,381,600 330,721 Nil 686, 017, 761 2, 015, 289 1,717,330 
£983......» 787,506,231 1,375,685 638,677 782,355,766 659,837 6, 554, 990 


* Conversions excluded. + Includes Government issues to May 23, 1944, only 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


FIXED INTEREST AND EQUITY PRICES. 
CONSOL 23% AND EQUITY YIELDS 


Financial News Indices of 20 fixed-interest securities and 
30 ordinary shares (July 1, 1935= 100) with corrected yield 
on the latter and return on Old Consols. 


2 % Consols|— 
Se 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Film Exhibitions——During the year ended September 30, 
1943, the aggregate length (including repeated performances) of 
registered films exhibited in cinemas in Great Britain, was 
44,768 million feet, compared with 44,278 million feet in the 
previous year. The length of British films exhibited was 9,013 
million feet, or 20.13 per cent of the total, compared with 21.12 
per cent for the previous year. The aggregate length of long 
films (those of 3,000 feet and over) was 41,084 feet, of which 
7,712 feet, or 18.77 per cent., were British, compared with 18.8 


_ per cent. for the year ended September 30, 1942. 


Patents Committee.—The Commiittee appointed by the Board 
of Trade under the chairmanship of Mr Kenneth Swan, K.C., 
has begun its sittings and is considering “ (a) the initiation, con- 
duct and determination of legal proceedings arising under or 
out of the Patents and Designs Acts, including the constitution 
of the appropriate tribunals; and (b) the provisions of those Acts 
for the prevention of the abuse of monopoly rights.” An interim 
report on these subjects may be made. Evidence will be heard 
by the Committee, and those desiring to submit evidence should 
communicate with the Joint Secretaries to the Patents Com- 
mittee, 1944, The Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, 
London, W.C. 2. 


“The Economist” Sensitive Index.—There was no change 
in the index during the week ended May 31st. The complete 
— (1935 = 100) was 158.6; crops 335.6; and raw materials 
185.5. 


THE *“ ECONOMIST * INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
(19271100) 


May 
25, 
1943 


Cereals and Meat : 4 110 -4 : 108 -8 
Other Foods . : 107-5 . 107-3 
Textiles 2 | 3 | ° : 104-0 
Minerals | ‘ . ‘ ‘ 139-7 
Miscellaneous | : f : ‘ 129 -¢ 0 


Complete index. . 
1913= 100 


157-9 | 161-9 


* Highest level aubed date. 1932-37 recovery. 


FINANCE AND BANKING 
THE MONEY MARKET.—There has been an exceptionally 


heavy turnover of credit in the money market this week. The 
tail-end of the clearing banks’ making up for the May returns 
made its impact felt earlier in the week. The turn of the month 
and the early June dividend payments also stimulated the 
movement of funds. The discount market again had to take 
up a substantial amount of Treasury bills, since it obtained 
46 per cent. allotment on its applications which cover the 
£110,000,000 of bills on offer each week. The £50,000,000 odd 
of Treasury bills taken up by the market this week is the largest 
allotment ever received. The task of taking up these bills was 
eased by the readiness with which the banks bought bills from 
the market. The banks’ position in its turn was eased by the 
fact that effective TDR maturities exceeded by about £2,000,000 
the £60,000,000 of new money which had to be found in this 
form this week. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged betwec 
May 25th and June Ist :— 


Bank oe. ah parma’ from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bath 
Bills 60 14%; 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 month: 
14-14%. et Bills: 2 months, 1-1¥;%; 3 months, 1-14,%. Day-to-dey 

. Short Loans, 1-1}%. Bank deposit rates, 4%. Discount depes:t 

at call, $% ; at notice, 3%. 


Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remain‘ 
between May 25th and June lst. (Figures in brackets are par ©! 


United States. $ (4-862) 4: 8 ; mail te 4- auto 2401-000. Canaéa. 
$ (4-862) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. rancs (25°22) 
17-30-40. _ ‘Frei rench Empire. Francs 197%-2 _— p. 8-81-85. 

Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95. Dutch W “Indies. Florin (12 11) 7: ~58-€2. 
Portugal. Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. 
$4-02-04; mail transfers 4.02-04}. Brazil. 83- “64% cr. (buying); mail trans 
fers 83 -56 xy. Uruguay. 7-6597 p. (buying). 


Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England yA  Ganig Offices. Spain. 
Pesetas 44-00. Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-25 


Market Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged between May 25th and 
June ist. 


at (974) 97 India. Ruy (18d. rupee) 17}-182¢ 
Congo. Prose eRe China. National 33-34. tran. Ri. 128-130. 


Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for whicb 
no rate of exchange is quoted in London. Rate for payment into Argentine spe“#! 
account: 16-23 pesos. 


Continued on page 768) 
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June 3, 1944 
GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended May 27, 1944, total 
ordinary revenue was £60,469,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £114,292,000. 
There were no issues to sinking funds. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations 
£1,180,028, the deficit accrued since April 
lst is £501,288,000 against /£562,620,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 











| Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 
Esti- : . 
Revenue mate, April | April Week | Week 
, 1944-45 ~ rs ended | ended 
: May | May 
May May 29, 27. 
29, 27, ; , 
1943 1944 1943 | 1944 
\ 
ORDINARY | 
REVENUE 


Income Tax. . . .|1300000) 108,873) 108,640) 12,144) 17,763 


Sur-taX........ 80,000! 6,462, 5, 7383 550, 370 
Estate, etc., | | | 
Duties....... 100,000, 17,248 18,090) 2,712 2,087 
—-- See 19, 000: 1 ‘690, 1,052) 300 600 
N.D.C. : os 500,000 3,101; 3,209 368 550 
E.P.T. | 56,452, 63,464, 5,940! 7,960 
Other Inld. Rev.| 1, 000 100 60}... : 10 





Total Inld. Rev.|2000000} 193, 926) 199, 898) 22, 014 29,340 


564, 900 84, 389, 87, 803! ¢ 9, ,009) 6, 706 
472, 900) 79, 252) 88, 057) 21, 752! 23,757 











Total Customs & 





Excise....... 1037800 163,641) 15, 860) 50, 761 30,463 
Motor Duties...| 27, a0 1617 1,948... |... 
P.O. (Net Re-! | (Dr. — ‘Dr. 

| ee 1,400, 2,900 1,850. 200 
Wireless Licences! 4, 850 600 320; 300)' ... 
Crown Lands. . ‘| 800 190, 210 50) 70 
Receipts from | 

Sundry Loans} 7 350) 748, Wee seas ih. aes 
Miscell. Receipts 24) 000) 9,929' 8,948 518 796 


Total Ord. Rev. 3101800 372,051 390, 899 51, 792 60, 469 





SeLF-BALANCING 


P.O. & Brdcastg.| 112, 310, 16, ae 16,400 3, 500, 2,300 


MUN esos ican 3214170 388, 951 407, 299) 55, 292 62,769 




















Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
(£ thousé ands) 
Esti- 
mate, 
1944-45; 1 


to 


Expenditure 





— Week Las Week 
ay ended | ended 
May | May | May | May 


at ¥ | 29, | 27, 
1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1944 





ORDINARY | | 
EXPENDITURE | 


Int. & Man. of j | 
Nat. Dent .. .| 420, 000) 59,067, 63,171] 969 
1,006 996 336 


Payments to N. 
9,000, 
277, 339,10 


Ireland...... 
OtherCons. Fund 

Services ..... 
i coo 436,000, 60,350 64,506 
Supply Services. \5501399 873,043! 826,501 


1,080 
332 
72 


1,315! 1,485 
98,598|112807 


rs 5937399 933,394 891,007) 99,913'114292 
| | | 

| | 

| 3,500 2,300 

TOA... ws sce se coeare9 950,294 907,407/103413'116592 























SELF-BALANCING 


P.O. & Brdcastg.| 112,370, 16,900. 16,400 











A i ange has es made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure (under ‘‘Total Supply Services”) instead of 
being shown, as up to July 24 inclusive, as a deduction 
from ordinary revenue. 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£130,574 to £2,876,835, the other operations 


for the week (no longer shown separately 


raised the gross National Debt by 
£54,532,426 to £20,094 million. 

NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 
P.O. and Telegraph...........00.20cceeeeeees 120 


Overseas Trade Guarantees................00% 13 
War Damage Act 


THE’ ECONOMIST 
MONTH’S CHANGES IN DEBT 





























(£000) 
Net INCREASES Net REPAYMENTS 
Treasury Bills .... 246,708 | 5° Convs. Loan, 
Nat. Sav. Certs.... 30,850 BMG onc cccxcees 313,198 
3% Def. Bonds ... 24,402} Other debt :— 
24% Nat. War Bds. External....... 1 
1952-54........ 87,120 | Ways & Means Adv. 35,550 
3% Sav. Bonds, Treasury deposits. 11,500 
1960-70........ 73,940 
3% Term. Annuity 120, 000 
Other debt :— 
Internal........ 3,024 
Tax Res. Certs. ... 11,273 
597,317 360, 249 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
| 
| bad 7 Trea- | 
| ills Advances | sury | Total 
Date | De- Float- 
Bank | Posts | eee 
| Ten- | pay, | Public) of | 52%4.. 
| der | P | Depts. | Eng- 
land | 
1943 
~— > 1065 0.1885 9 | 233-3]... | 983-5) 4167 -7 
Feb. 26 '1170- 0 1946 -9 | 340-3 | 32-3 | 1376 .0| 4865 -5 
Mar. 4 |1170: ‘0, Not available 
» 11 {1170-0 » 
» 18 {1170 -0! ”» 
» 25 {1170-0 ” ” | 
31 3,149 +1 394-5 | ... | 1389-5) 4933-1 
April 6 |1170-0 Not available 
» 14 }1170-0 ” ” 
» 21 {1180-0 
» 28 |1200-0) 2018-3} 410-4 .. | 1431 ‘0} 5059 -7 
May 5 |1220-0 Not foam B -. | 
” 12 |1240 -0 | ” ” 
» 19 11260-0 a “i 
2» 2 — -0| 2184-9) 374-9 | ... | 1419-5} 5259-3 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
ae y Amount Average | Pt 
Date of aie Allotted 
Tender | Applied “a | 
Offered| “EP '“'/allotted) 9°" Min. 
| % Rate 
° 
| | 
1943 | s dh | 
ay | 90-0 | 159-5 | 90-0] 20 1-13 | 46 
Feb. 25 | 90-0] 191-0} 90-0} 20 1-28; 31 
Mar. 3 90-0 | 201-7 | 90-0 | 19 11-86 23 
» 10 90-0 | 190-1 | 90-0 | 20 0°34 31 
o 90-0 | 177-2 | 90-0 | 19 11-84 31 
o = 90-0 | 176-°9 | 90-0 | 20 0-36 36 
-. 90-0 | 190-5 | 90-0 | 20 2-20 25 
April 6 90-0 | 211-8 | 90-0 | 20 2-74 27 
» 14 | 100-0 | 209*1 | 100-0 | 20 2-58 30 
» 21 | 110-0 | 216°8 | 110-0 | 20 2-83 35 
» 28 | 110-0 | 208-3 , 110-0 | 20 0-25 37 
May 5 | 110-0 | 209-1 | 110-0 | 19 11-81 32 
» 12 | 110-0 | 198-2] 110-0 | 20 0-32 41 
» 19 | 110-0 | 202-4 | 110-0 | 20 0-35 40 
» 26 | 110-0 | 195-7 | 110-0 | 20 0:98; 45 
| | 
On May 26th a: a at £99 14s. 1ld. for bills to 
be paid for on Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday of anee oe ak were accepted as to about 


46 per cent. of the amount applied for, and applications 
at higher prices in full. Applications at £99 15s. for bills 
to be paid for on — y of following week were 
accepted in full. 110 million of Treasury Bills are 
being offered on June 2. For the week ending June 5 the 
banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to the 
maximum amount of £60 million. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 


BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 





(£ thousands) 

9 

39 | 3% | 24% 

Week | a fo | War 

N.S.C, Defence Savings 

ended | Bonds 
Bonds Bonds 1952-54 
Mar. 21 4,284 1,655 4,934 | 4954 | 14.900 14,992 
» 28 5,565 1, 716 22; 288 52,832 
April 4 8,588 3,689 20,704 45,595 
a | 4,208 | 1,548 4,327 10,209 
» 18 4,593 1,613 6,903 13,566 
25 5,275 5,302 7,520 15,559 
May 2 6,023 3,918 14,936 30,377 
a 7,491 6,139 22,509 20,613 
» 16 9,138 6,249 | 16,931 23,294 
«oo 9,724 6,057 15,919 18,144 
oe ee | 11,743 12,166 


ae re nED ee enn ner ET eo 


Totals | | 
todate 1,113,105° | 707,999 |1,629, 289t6 504,455$§ 
| 


e a weeks. +178 weeks. {3 weeks. z 39 weeks. 


§ Including all Series. 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
May 30th amounted to a total value of £67,885,955. 
Up. to May 27th principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £159,222,000 has been repaid. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


MAY 31, 1944 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Notes Issued : é 
In Cireln. . . .1135,539,322 
In Bankg. De- 
partment.... 14,702,396 





1150,241,718 


£ 
Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
Other Govt. 

Securities . . .1138,143,984 
Other Secs.... 830,597 
Silver Coin... 10,319 
Amt. of Fid. 

(ee 1150,000,000 
Gold Coin & 

Bullion (at 

168s. per oz. 

| ee 241,718 

1150, 241, 713 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 215,597,151 
ae Same 3,235,587 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 15, 033, 389 Discounts & 
—- Advances.... 961,398 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 24,161,555 
Bankers..... 165,132,591 — -— 
Other Accts... 58,166,730 25, 122,953 
—_—_—_——_—_—— } Notes........ 14,702,396 
223,299,321 | Gold & Silver 
LC ae eee 698,797 
256, 121, 297 256, 1: 21,297 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 


Issue Dept. ; 
Notes in circulation..... 
Notes in banking depart- 

WMG 6 ch 6 cetecemenns 
Government debt and] 
securities® .......005. 
Other securities ........ 
SE GE is nic csccees 
Gold, valued at s. per 
ae 

Deposits ; 
Public 
Bankers’ 
OUHEES . «22.000 





WOM oss cs ianeweremws | 


Banking Dept. Secs. ; 
Government........... 


ROE 55.6.0 bcsewseveees 
Banking depart. res....... 


——— r 


| 1943 | 1944 
Pee < 
6 May | May May 
17 | 24 St 
{ 





946 -4.1126 -3,1127 -8 1155-5 
| | 
| 53-8] 24 0; 22-4 14- 





Government ‘de bt 


14, 553,000. 


| 7 
| 999 -2:1149 -2,1149 -11149 -2 
0-8 0-8 0-8 0:8 
0-0! 0-0 0-0, 0-0 
0-2; 0-2) 0-2! 0-2 
168 -00'168 -00 168 -00 168 -00 
17-3, 16-6) 13-5 15-0 
140-3, 167-2 177-2 165-1 
51-91 54-4 54-6 58-2 
209-5} 238-2) 245-3 238-3 
150-8) 210-5 221-6 215-6 
5-0} 5-1) 2-3 1-0 
| 16-8 15-9) 16-1) 24-2 
172-6, 231-5) 240-0 240-8 
| 54-7| 24-5, 23-1! 15-4 
| o | of of ° 
26-1 10-2, 9-4 (6-4 
is £11, 015, 100; ¢ apital 


to £1,150 million on March 4, 1943. 


GOLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
fine ounce throughout the 
rices per standard 
for two months. 
The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 442 cents per ounce throughout the week. Bombay 
bullion prices were as follows :— 


remained at 168s. 0d. 
week. In the London si 
ounce have been 234d. fo: 


were eeeeene 


ver market p 


r cash an 


Silver 


Fiduciary issue raised from £1, 100 million 


r per 
Fine Tota 100 Fine Tolas 


. a. . & 
715 O 132 0 
14° =9 135 4 
74 10 132 6 
74 #9 131 2 
74 #10 132 4 
74 #5 132 6 
74 #1 135 9 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
£ thousands 








Week Aggregate 
Ended from Jan. 1 to 
May May May May 
29, 21, 29, 27, 
1943 1944 1943 1944 
Working days :— 6 6 126 | 124 
Birmingham..... 2,113 1,772 | 54,002 | 37,505 
Bradford........ 2,014 2,085 | 42,990 | 38,467 
OE eos 035 510% 624 669 | 15,060 | 14,062 
eee 620 621 | 13,692 ; 13,089 
PS errr 1,853 | 1,664 | 25,692 25,266 
Leicester........ 912 | 812 | 19,463 | 17.746 
Liverpool ....... 4,341 4,786 | 98,276 | 108,345 
Manchester...... 11,624 | 3,947 | 266,931 | 75,244 
Newcastle....... 1,493 | 1,845 | 33,011 | 37,035 
Nottingham ..... 476 | 374 | 10,865; 8,595 
Sheffield ........ 639 656 | 21,566 20,686 
Southampton.... 156 | 220 | 3,050 3,343 
aC eee | 26,865 | 19,451 | 604,604 | 397,385 
0 ane 6,585 | 152,323 160, 710 


* May 22, 1943, 


6,855 | 


and May 20, 1944. 
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OVERSEAS BANK SWISS NATIONAL BANK RESERVE BANK OF INDIA L¢ 
RETURNS Million Swiss Frs. Million rupees 
| May | April | April | May SSS ee ee ee 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE : ; 15, | 22, | 29, | 1 i | May | April] May | May | May oe 
Million $’s ; ASSETS | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 194 iar |“2s, | 5, | 12, | 19 P: 
_ Se ; S715 -2/4340 -9'4343 -1/4371-9 AssETs | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 Yea 
oes Foreign exchange | 66-1) 73-6 78-5, 76-3 | Gold coin & bullion, 444] 444) 444,444, «aa a 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks | May | May | May | May eee, ete | 89- ‘l) 65-3; 55-1 | Rupee coin 130, 161} 150, 139 139 High 
RESOURCES 27, | 11, | 18, | 25, vances | 156, 166 16-3; 15°6 | Balances abroad...; _ 783| 1,804| 1,760) 1,771) 1,856 
Gold certifs. on hand and| 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 ae . 64°8 64-35, 64-2) 64-2 | Sterling securities. .| 5,295] 7,898] 7,998] 8,048) 8.048 83} 
due from Treasury | 20,205; 18,890) 18,844) 18,801 Notes i can a aa Li 2884 lo 9884-7 Ind. Govt. rup. secs.| 1,257 583) 583) 583, 583 1124 
Total reserves | 20,628| 19,473) 19,451| 19,427 | Hotes in cifau ation '2526 3 "8/2962 a 84: Investments | “""75| 104! 106} 106; 108 100% 
Total cash reserves 370| 264] 267] 274 ther sight liabs. ........| 232-6) 237-4! 238-0) 242-5 LIABILiTIES 1024 
Total U.S. move. ee ee ones ae ee ae Notes in on 7,006] 8,968) 9,059; 9,101) 9.096 ome 
Total loans and secs. ..... »215) 13, 97 6 urma| ... one int on ‘i 
Total resources 28,434! 34,636| 35,535| 35,397 NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT Deposits: Govt. ...| 246] “870| 782) “729 “710 97 
| Million £E | 495} 818} 913) 943) 1,105 101} 
LIABILITIES — Fee ere al Revsere ratio 180 -6%|91 -8%|92 -0%|92 -2% 92-29%, 1024 
F.R. notes in cirn. ....... 13,356] 18,127 18,213) 18,320 | PS ! | i 1153 
Excess mr. —~ Mek: oases C ss 800 aa 900 4 = | _- i | - eae ae ae ae ee 102s 
Mr. bank res. dep ,838| 12,729] 12,986] 13, | 28, » | 31, | 29, 
Govt. deposits 345] 214) 397) 389 : s | 1943 | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 1014 
Total deposits 13,506) 14,770] 15,336| 15,349 ] 6-24, 6-24 6-24) 6-24 . We 
Total liabilities .......... 28,434] 34,636) 35,535] 35,397 Brit. Govt. secs. ......... ; 69-16} 90-26) 93-36) 94-96 Million £’s 101} 
Reserve ratio 16 -8%|59 +2%|58 -0%|57 -7% Egyptian Govt. secs. ..... ; 1-50, 1-50) 1-50) 1-50 ——— eerie =- 1014 
Cash 2-85 4-82) 4-87) 5-61 | April | May | May 115 
BANK AND TREASURY Investments | 82-49 110 69.119 -17/121 -49 a | 6 | 1s) | 20) (103 
RESOURCES Bills and advances 5-43, 5-49; 4-76) 5-15 | toda | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 106 4 
Monetary gold stock 22,425] 21,375] 21,354) 21,324 _ LraBILities | : | “3-65| 2-651 2-65, 2-65 98 ts 
Treasury & bank currency.| 4,072} 4,097) 4,099} 4,100 Notes issued | 76-90) 98 -70)101 -10,102 -70 pactiacds Keine earn 23-89] 23-89] 24-13: 24-13 102 
Deposits: Govt.*........ 34-89 57-04; 50-13! 53-93 oe ee ee 1-77| 1-771 1-491 1-42 
LIABILITIES Other deps. and accts.....| 40°39) 78-54) 93-52) 86 -46 ne | ie 1034 
Money in circulation 16,902) 21,725) 21,846) 21,911 Gs Se) Meas ' len eee cee | 4 j -38| 28- 105% 
Treasury cash and dep ...| "| 2547) 2690 2.22 a eres Notes in circulation... :.... | 28 a 28 44) 28-38) 230 it 
1083 
CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY BANK OF CANADA 98% 
RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 1004 
Million Turkish pounds ’ 1064 
Million £N.Z.’s eens Te cs Million Can. $’s 
geen aimee ae l l eencrnneeragsice 
| Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. ee 955 
| Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | aT, | 11, | 18, | 25, ; May | April | April | May 684 
| 22,-| 13, | 20, | 27, ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 5, 5, sat a 36$ 
ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 155-5) 238-6] 238-6] 237-6 ASSETS | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 60 
Gold and stg. exch | 34-53] 39-94] 41-58) 30-56 | Clearing and other exch. ..| 104-11 95-6} 94-3) 96-4 | tReserve: ¢ —_—, ne +s es 97% 
Advances to State | 31-11} 39-15} 39-40) 44-23 | Treasury bonds 133-7| 131-1) 130-8} 130-8 | | 8-1] 1-91) 29-31 as 76 
Investments | 4-46] 11-96 11-96] 11-96 | Commercial bills 462-5 475-8 500-9 494-2 een «= ->++ >: 1141-6 |1347 24/1351 -29 1555 +32 
| | Soourities ......cccccccee “7 +3} 60-1) 60-1 7 AABILITIES gts : 
LIABILITIES | | REMMDES ces osseskssssss 257 -6 £03 252-5) 254-0 Note circulation. . 748 -2 | 907-82) 913-77 ~ 36 os 
Bank notes | 30-28) 36-08 36 -06| 36-25 LIABILITIES | | Deposits : Dom. Govt.} 102-2 | 64-32) 59-45) ase Jan.i1t 
Demand liabs.: State... .! 17-04 26-22) 26-42} 18-09 | Notes in circulation | 715-0) 868-0, 870-8 868-4 | Chartered banks . es | eo ae High 
Banks and others | 21-99| 29-30] 29-76| 31-80 | Deposits | 275-1| 201-3) 200-9} 200-0 | _ fe ae 
Reserve to sight liabs 49 -8% 143 6% 45 0%/35 -5% Clearing and other exch. ..! 27-0, 16°6 26-1) 23-2 + Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign 47 
; Exchange Control Board against securities. 14 
“Ot 
$16% 
62% 
3 
633 
13 
UNITED KINGDOM: MONTHLY STATISTICS 73 
Ae a gE Slabs ; 88/9 
| Monthly Average | 1943 | T 
| Unit of nme = ee eee Reenter Peer ee as 
| Measurement || 1999 1932 | 1939 , 1940 | 1941 | 1942 Apr. | May | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May 33/6 
| | 4 ae 81/6 
=e Pr Oey eer ee co i ee eee 61/- 
Population mid 1939, 47,676,000 ; Area: 95,030 sq. miles; (244,000 sq. kms.) | | | | 63/tt 
1. Retail trade, Gt. Brit.: Food ....... || Avg. daily sales ie ite 96| 98 97) 98 103] | 113 100 103) 105)... ee 95/9 
2. : Other merchandise ..... || inl942=100 oe | oe | OD 105 98 94, 103 123 73, 99} Ol)... |... 6E 
5 pein et 97; 101} 98 91} 101} 103} ... | ... 79/- 
1,212} 2,756] 1,514/ 963) 350 a Been ge BON eco M cet a acs 497 
1,276) 2,813} 1,690! 1,035] 392 . actin ag, Re cm ema ee. do 16% 
118} 306} (239| (214 ! a eM nee Ee NB eee a 60/- 
E, and S. England () 50] 142) 93) 99) a oe oe as 4 95/- 
S.W. England (c) 69} 157) 76 33) me a hed pe ace GE os 
Midlands & N. Midlands (d) (e). 165] 371; 153; 92 Seat Gee a 283 
N.E. England (d) 280 603 151 75 144 
N.W. England (e) 285| 562} 3091 149 115/74 
Northern ne .. | 139} 89 ee a — oh a coe 30 
156} 378} 217) 125 _ eae. ae Boe eto oe 155 
Wales 116} 228 127; 89) on ae: ae, ee eee ees 17 
. y Northern Ireland 36: 68) 76 75 6); ... an . | BU ss aa - 2 
. Industr. disputes. No. days lost.... 676) 541) 107; = 78 237; 273) 1,600 a 
Wholesale Prices: Economist ; | \ 
Cereals and meat 1929= 100 100] 70-4 . . . . . . 6, 112-2| 113-1] 112-2] 112-8 229 
foods Ss 100] 72-8 : : -0| 118°3 . . . . “1|| 125-1] 125-1] 125-1] 125-1) 125- 2343 
. 100} 53-4 . . -7| 100-7 : . . . -7|| 100-3] 100-4] 100-8] 122-3) 112: 213 
né 100} 76-3 . . “7| 139-2 . . : “1]| 143-2] 146 -5| 147-2] 147-2 
" 100} 67-8 . +3} 114-4] 120-1 : : -0| 124-2 -1|| 123-9} 124-7] 124-5] 127-3) 178/9 
| 1/3 
. 100} 81-8} 92-4] 107-2) 108-7) 104-9 . . *1| 107-1 109-1] 109-1} 109-1) 109-1 104/3 
. 100] 87-8} 96-4) 113-1] 121-4) 121-9 : . -3| 120-7 -3|| 121-3] 121-3] 121-3] 121-3} 121: 100/3 
. Industrial securities, Fin. News Jul.1,1936=100 || 102-0} 64-0} 78-1) 68-2) 74-3) 82-9 . . -5| 98-9] 103-1|| 103-8] 103-2) 104-4] 107-0 86/- 
. Fixed interest,» 1928= 100 96 -8| 113-6] 116-8) 122-8) 129-6} 133-9 . . “1| 134-9) 134-1)| 134-8] 135-1] 134-5] 134-4] 134- 
. Govt. Revenue, cumulative (f) Mill. {’s 815-0} 827 -0/1132 -2/1495 -3/2174 -6/2922-4| ... : +1) 389 -0|1919 -7||2398 -5|2799 -8/3149-2| 64-5 51/3 
- _y expenditure ,  (f) 829 -5| 859 -3/1408 -2/3970 -7/4876 -3/5739-9| . -4| 950 -3/4308 -5|14791 -2/5290 -8|5899 -1) 126 -9| 907+ 53/6 
. Bank of Eng.: Notes in circ. (g) .... 362-3} 258-5] 509-9) 566) 651-3) 808-9 : . +8| 949 -5/1662 -6||1073 -7|1075 -7/1093 -3|1122 -0 (a) in 
» Bankers’ deposits (g) 62-9} 81-3! 102-8] 110) 121-1) 136-3 . . -0| 153-2} 177-4]} 184-3) 174-8] 181-9) 177-7 
» Gov. sec. B’king Dept. (g) | 55-9} 64-0| 107-0] 143] 142-8] 150-7 . . +3) 184-9] 209-7|| 219-0} 213-3| 187-6} 204-1) Sialic 
Clearing Banks: (h) | OV] 
Deposits || 1,738) 1,791} 2,248) 2,484) 2,970) 3,376 | 3,566) 4,032) 3,988] 4,017... ° 
| 194) 187] (244) 265) 311; «34 6 | 375 423, 430... ; 
| 229) 308) 255} 366} 231) 23 | 113; 149 
ere ae | wwe | oe | (4951 642 | 1331) 1,314... 
991} 844! 991) 944) 849) | "742 772) = 754. 
. , Investments | 257; 348] 608) 659) 919 154! 1,141} 1,136] 1,152 
’ Interest Rates : Bank rate 5-498| 3-008] 2-24| 2 | 2 | 3 212 |3 | 
» Three months’ bank bills | 5-26] 1-87} 1-18] 1-04) 1-03; 1-03} 1-03) 1- 03) 1: -03)| 1-03} 1-03} 1-03} 1-03 1: —— 
Day to day loans |) 4°47 1-61) 0-87) 0-76} 0-75) 1-00) 1-00) 1- 00; 1-00) 1- , 1-00; 1-00} 1-00 1° ie al 
Yield on 24% Consols | 4-61] 3-75 3-76| 3-40| 3-12} 3-02) 3-09|| 3- . -08, 3+ +13} 3-15) 3-16} 3-17, 3- BA Gt 
’ | | | mee | | | Ba. We 
. a ai 
(a) From March, 1942, figures are exclusive of men classified as unsuitable for ordinary industrial employment, and women unsuitable for normal full-time employment. Since gg n 
anuary, 1943, the figures have been published at quarterly intervals. (6) From January, 1940, includes former Southern and South-Eastern divisions. (c) Includes Do. 
uuthern division before January, 1940. (d) From September, 1939, Grimsby and Lincoln included in North Midlands instead of N.E. England. (e) From December, Central / 
1941, High Peak Parliamentary Division of Derbyshire included in North Midlands instead of North-Western England. (f) Ordinary and Self-balancing revenue and U. Riys 


diture. Annual figures are totals for financial year, beginning in year shown. Monthly figures are cumulative. ’ (g) Average of weekly ficures- 
(hk) Annual figures for 1929 and 1932 do not include District Bank. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 













































































































































































Prices Prices, | | Price, | Price, | Yield, Prices, _ eS \| Price, | Price, | Yield, 
, Year 1944 . | | Year 1944 | | | : | 
Year 1945 || Jan. 1 to ey 30|| Name of Security . || - — ao Jan. 1 to May 30 eae Dividends || Name of Security | — | ri | ao 
High — Low || High ligh_| Low || High | Low || Ci 944 | 1944 | 1944 1984 i984 | 1944 || High [ Low _ (a) (6) (e) (6) (c) ji i” 1944 | _1944 1944 
I | | | || British Funds =|  #2|f£ 5.4. 2 6. Gs % || tron,Coal &Steel—cont.||_ | | £ s. d. 
| i | 3 783 |\Consols 23%........... | 79} 79k | 3 211 |] 29/- | 24/6 | 4 Ao +34 ||Brown (John) Ord. 10/-.|| 28/6 | 28/6 | 310 Of 
iz 1031 jj 1 oF 109% ||Consols 4°% (after 1957).|| 1104 110%, | 3.11 9t|| 94/9 | 90/6 || 5 a! 15 b |\Cory (WEEP EL: 2... | 93/6 | 94/- |4 5 0 
100% Bt 100 100$ |Conv. 2% 1943-45...... 100$ | 100% | 119 9$|| 29/3 | 25/43 || 8 c| 8 c)\Dormari Long Ord. £1...|| 27/9 | 27/9 | 515 0 
10248 | 10043 || 102 101k |\Conv. 24% 1944-49... .. 101g |. 101g | 2 8 6$]| 38/6 | 33/- || 6 6! 4 a|Guest Keen &c. Ord. £1.|| 38/- | 37/9 |5 6 0 
104% | 102 i 103 102% (||Conv. 3% °1948-53...... 103% | 1034 | 215 4/1 33/- | 30/3 || Tha! 15 b/|\Hadfields Ord. 10/-..... 32/9 | 32/9 |617 6 
1078 103 | 105$ | 103§ |/Conv. 33% (after 1961)... | 1044 1048 | 3 6 Of} 52/9 | 48/3 || +4 5) #2ha Ist: aveley Coal Ord. £1...|| 52/- | 52/6 |2 7 6t 
97 fs 95x |! 97% | 964 ans ai % 1956-61. . 964 | 96 214 6 || 55/74 | 52/44 || 123 c| 12$ c | Stewarts and Lloyds £1... 55/- 55/6 | 410 0 
101} oF 101, | 100 = || Funding 23% 3... 100xd | 100 215 0 || 40/- | 34/ 4 a| 8 6|\Swan, Hunter Ord. £1...|| 39/3 39/3 |6 2 3 
1024 101t | 99§ ||Funding 3% *1959-69....|| 100% | 100 219 9 |} 11/- | 9/32 || 5 c| 10 c|\Thomas(Richard)Ord. 6/8) 10/103} 10/9 | 6 4 0 
1153 13g 1144 | 112 ress 1060-90. . 1123 | 112 219 6 || 27/44 | 23/73 || 536) 23a |\United Steel Ord. £1.. || 26/9 27/3 ‘ 517 6 
102$ | 100 101} | 100% |\Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58. 1013 | 101 216 6 || 20/13 | j 17/3 |) 4a 6b ||Vickers Ord. 10/-....... 19/9 ' 19/9 |5 0 6 
1024, | 1014 || 102% | 101g ||War Bonds 24% 458: | 101g |; 101 29 9t i | i Textiles \ 
101} 994 || 101 1004, \|War Bonds 24% 1949-51) 101 101 2 7 3/|( 11/44} 9/6 |} Nile Nil c ||Bleachers Association £1.)} 11/- | 11/- | Nil 
Hs 101 100 ‘War Bonds 24, 1952-54; 100} | 100} | 2 9 6 || 23/4 | 20/6 | Nil c 4 c¢||Bradford Dyers Ord. {1.|}| 21/6 | 22/6 |311 0 
101g | 99% || 1013 | 972 |\Savings Bds. 3% 1945-65) 100k | 100g | 218 6 || 29/6 | 26/14 || Nile Nil c | British Celanese Ord. 10/-|| 27/9 28/6 | Nil 
1014 | 100 100i | 100 ||Savings Bds. 3% 1960-70)| 1003 | 100} | 219 6 || 16/9 | 15/- || Nilc| Nile |Calico Printers £1....... 16/- 16/6 | Nil 
115 1128 || 113% | 1118 Victory Bonds 4°% eer / 1123 | 112% 13 0 odl| 48/9 | 44/3 || 38a| 5 b | Coats, J. & P. Ord. £1... 48/3xd 48/3 | 312 6 
103y5 | 100% || 102 1003 ||War Loan 3% 1955-59..|| 10: | 101 | 217 6 || 54/9 | 51/6 | 2%a| 5 6 /|\Courtaulds Ord. £1..... 53/- 53/6 | 216 0 
1064; | 102¢ 10444 1028 |\War Loan 3}°% (aft. om 103} | 103% | 3 7 6t|| 24/6 | 20/9 | 3%c] 4 c|\Fine Cotton Spinners £1.|| 23/6 | 24/- | 3 6 6 
9875 | 934 94 934 ||Local Loans 3%........ 944 948 13 3 3), 4/28 | 3/48 | 5 6) 28a ''Hoyle (Joshua) 2/-..... | 3/9 | 4/- |315 0 
102; 101 101 {| 101 ‘|Austria 3% 1933-53. . 101 | 1021 217 6 || 35/9 | 33/9 || The} 7 ¢ || Lancs. Cotton Corp. £1..|| 34/13 | 35/6 | 4 4 3 
| || Dom. & Col. Goves. | 80/- | 72/6 | t64c| 20 c|\Patons & Baldwins {1...|| 77/3 | 79/44| 5 0 6 
103} } 101 103% | 102 Australia 5% 1945-75...| 103 | 1034 | 418 Of | i| Electrical’Manufactg. | | 
105g [102 || 105% | 103g ||New Zealand 5% 1946. ‘| 105 | 105 | 218 0 ||108/9 | 99/- | 5 | 15 6 |'Callenders Cable, &c. £1.||10) - | 106/3 | 315 0 
1128 110 1112 | 110 = ‘||Nigeria 5% 1950-60..... ‘| i /| i 219 6 || 31/6 | 26/9 || Thal 15 bd Crompton Park. ‘A’ 5/-..|| 30/6 | 30/9 | 312 0 
| Corporation Stocks | 1 94/73 | 88/43 || 17$c| 17} c |General Electric Ord. £1.|| 93/- | 93/9 1314 6 
108% {| 1058 108 105 |Birmingham 5° 1946-56), 106 | 106 11811 H || Gas and Electricity ' | 
98% +; 92 _ BS. EG oc oc.c.00.s-0 « | 93 | 933 | 3 4 2 |) 42/44) 39/6 || 3a) 5 b|\County of London £1...!| 41/- 41/- | 318 O 
100$ | 99 10 99 _||Liverpool 3% 1954-64. ..|| 99 993 |3 0 6|| 21/6 | 18/1k | lsa\ 246|\Gas Light & Coke Ord. £1| 21/3 | 21/3 | 315 0 
106$ | 104 || 106% | 104 ||Middiesex 34% 1957-62.| 106 | 106 218 9 || 34/103) 32/6 || 2ka| 440 /||North-East Electric £1..|| 33/6 | 33/ 415 0 
i | ee Governments | | 41/3 | 39/6 || 536} 3 a@/Scottish Power Ord. £1. .|| 40/- 40/ 450 
954 | ‘ 834 953 | 89  ||Argentine 34% Bds. at 954 | 95 315 6 | || Motor and Aircraft | i 
68 | 564 68 | 51 |iBrazil 5% Funding 1914.|| 68 | 68 5 0 Oel| 31/3 | 24/4 10 c| 10 c|\Austin ‘A’ Ord. 5/-..... 27/6 | 30/- |113 4 
%t | 28 25 20} |\Chile 6% (1929)........ |} 23 | 23 |7 5 31] 26/3 | 22/3 Tkc| 7 c|\Birmingham S.A. £1....|| 25/6 26/- | 515 0 
604 | 4 51 44 |'Chinese 5% 1913....... | 45 | 44 Nil || 15/6 | 13/9 || 6 b| 4 a@/||Bristol Aeroplane 10/- 14/6 | 14/44|619 0 
97 | 88 | = | 92 Portuguese - Ee || 924 | 92 3 5 34] 37/9 | 32/3 || 6 ¢ 6 c | Ford Motors Ord. £1... .} | i, 39/3 | 37/3 |3 4 6 
76 563 _* | 63 Spanish 4%............5) 714 | 73 | 5 9 7 || 18/103 6/9 | 15 a! 174 |'Hawker Siddeley 5/-....|| 18/6 | 18/73 | 814 0 
| | | i i 80/— | 75/— || 2ha| 126 |Lucas (Joseph) Ord. £1..| 77/9 | 77/9 | 317 0 
oe aaeal 40/48 | +74 b| $10 @ | Morris Motors 5|- Ord. . | 43/6 | 45/3 | 118 6t 
Year 1544 varies | dasttwo f Last, two | | Price, | Price, | Yield, 108/14 | 98/9 | 20 c| 20 c//Rolls-Royce Ord. £1 . --|)105/— 108/13 | 314 0 
ividends ay | ay | ay | hippin 
Jani] to May 30 Manes 06 Secmity 23, | 30, | 30, || 25/- | 21/3 || 6 c| 23a\Cunard oat ae 2/3 | 22/9 |5 5 3 
ara ' | / | z 1 | / / 
High | Low _ “ (0) (c) ji | 1944.1 1944 | 1944 |! 27/- | 2y3 | 6c! 6 c|\Furness, Withy Ord. £1..|| 25/9 | 26/9 | 4 9 3 
| | % Railways | | £ s. d. || 39/9 ; 33/9 | 6 b| 2 a\iP.&O. Def. Bee ceww ne a 37/6 | 39/- | 4 2 0 
47 344 Ki Nil ||Antofagasta 5% C.Stk.Pf.| 35} | 35} Nil 26/3 | 22/- || 6c 6 c||Royal Mail Lines Ord. £1)| 25/9 26/- | 412 0 
14Z 1g Nilc| Nilc||B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. Stk.|| 12 11} Nil 23/3 | 17/3 || 5 c! 5 c|\Union Castle Ord. £1....|| 22/6 | 22/9 |4 7 9 
58 | 48 t2c}  +2c|\San Paulo Ord. Stk. ....)) 544 54 314 lt _ || Tea and Rubber | 7 
9 | 6} Nil Nil ||U.Havana5%Cum.Pf.Stk 9h 9 | Nil 18/3 | 14/6 | 2 c| Nilc|/Anglo-Dutch of Java £1.|} 17/- 18/- Nil 
$16y%5 | $144 7? 2 c\iCan. Pacific Com. $25...) $15 $16 | 3 2 64] 39/3 | 35/- | 2ha 7% b || Jokai (Assam) Tea £1...|} 38/- 38/9 | 5 3 
622 | 57 a| 2406 ||Great Western Ord. Stk..|| 61 613 | 7 6 4] 2/62} 1/103) 6 6, Nilc|/London Asiatic Rbr, 2/-.|| 2/48 | 2/44 Nil 
122 1158 ay 24 b \IG.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk. 119} 119 4 4 Oj 21/14 = Nilc| Nile ||Rubber Pltns. Trust £1. .|| 20/- 21/- | Nil 
cat 5934 206 LN.E.R. 4% Ast Pref.. 61 61} 610 1 2/2 | 9 c| Nile | United Serdang Rbr. 2/-. | 2/- 2/1 Nil 
294 } ay 24 ¢||L.M.S. Ord. Stock «..... 312 328 | 714 3}; 33/3 anit | 6 c| Nilc|\United Sua Betong £1...|) 30/3 | 31/3 Nil 
632 | 588 2 b/IL.M.S. 4% Pref. 1923...|| 61 | 614 |610 1 Oil ‘| 
728 | 64% ina 2 b |London Transport ‘C’ Sti. 72 | 724 |410 0 330/71 "eft 15 6; 5 @|Anglo-Iranian Ord. £1 ..|/118/9 | 119/44 | 3 7 0 
264 | 23 1Zc| 2 c|'Southern Def. Stock . 243 | 25: | 718 5 || 83/9 | 76/103] 2%@| 10 6 ||/Burmah Oil Ord. {1..... || 82/6 83/13 | 3 0 0 
79% | 75% 2$a| 2$6/||Southern 5% Pref. Ord. .|| 79 | 79: |6 5 9 80/- | 72/204) {24a} +246 |\Shell Transport Ord. £1..|| 78/14 | 78/9 | 1 5 3t 
| Banks and Discount 96/3 | 80/- || 5 a; 10 6) Trinidad Leaseholds £1..|| 93/9 | 95/- |3 3 0 
88/9 | 80/- 74a@| 10 b/Alexanders £2, £1 pd....|| 88/- | 88/- | 319 9 | Miscellaneous 
8 6t 2ha}| 3kb [Bank of Australasia £5. % i 7 4 4 0/|| 18/6 | 14/9 10 b| a||Assoc. Brit. Picture 5/-..|| 18/- 18/- | 417 6 
380 | 365 «|| 6 a| 6 6/||Bank of England Stock. .|} 3794 379 | 3 3 6/|| 67/6 | 62/- 2$a| 746/|Assoc. P. Cement Ord. £1]| 65/74 | 66/103} 3 0 0 
£43 £39 || The (zg) ||Bank of Montreal $100. . | £42 £42 3 4 On|| 66/3 | 56/10) 10 c| 10 c|\Barker (John) Ord. £1...|| 65/3 65/3 |3 1 3 
33/6 | 28/- 4 6| 3 a|\Bank of New Zealand £1)! 32/- 32/6 | 3 8 8hl|| 44/6 | 41/14 || 24 c} 24 c|/Boots Pure Drug Ord. 5/-|, 43/9 44/—- | 214 6 
81/6 | 76/6 7 a| 7 6/|\Barclays Bank ‘B’ {1 ...|| 83/— | 80/- | 313 3 || 48/1} | 46/9 3 a| 7 b'|British Aluminium £1...|) 47/6 47/6 |4 4 0 
7 53/6 3a 34 6 ||Barclays (D.C.&0.) “A” A 59/6 | 59/- | 2 4 0 ||129/4% |105/- +10 c} $10§ c||Brit.-Amer. Tobacco £1 .||110/— | 110/- | 118 Of 
10} Ok 24b| 2a |\Chartered of India £5 . 9 | 98 | 212 0] 83/3 | 79/- 7 a| 8 b|\British Oxygen Ord. £1 .|/ 82/- 82/6 | 3 4 6 
63/14 | 59/43 6 a| 6 b/|\Lloyds ‘A’ £5, £1 paid...|| 62/6 61/9 | 318 0 || 83/- | 77 4 c| 4 c|Cable & Wir. Hdg. Stk. ..||__ 823 824 417 0 
95/9 | 89/- 8 a| 8 6||Midland £1, fully paid...|| 94/- | 93/9 | 3 8 0 ||156/3 [137/6 17$6| 12a |\Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1 ....|/155/— | 150/-xd] 4 0 0 
6F 6 || 5 a| 5 b\\Nat. Dis. £2}, fully paid|| 68 6§ | 317 0 || 44/6 | 39/1k || 8 c| 8 c||Dunlop Rubber Ord. £1 .|| 43/3xd) 43/- | 314 0 
19/- | 74/- || Tka| 7£0||Nat. Prov. £5, {1 hyp .|| 76/—- | 76/6 | 318 6 || 31/44 , 27/44 6 c| 8 c|\Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- . | 30/6 | 31/- |211 9 
497 | 482 || 8$5{ 8$a'|Royal Bank of Scotland.!; 490 =. | 3 9 6 || 20/7 | 15/9 || 6c} 6 c¢|\Gaumont British 10/-...|| 20/- | 20/- |3 0 0 
Wf | 164 || 5 a| 9 b||Stan.ofS.Africaf20,£5pd.|' 163 4 4 9] 39/9 | 32/9 || 1286] 12a \\Gestetner (D.) 5/—......| 38/- | 38/- |3 5 9 
60/- | 54/9 | 32a| 65 ||Union Discount £1...... || 59/- 59/8 /3 7 6 || 84/6 | 75/- || 74b6| 2a||Harrisons & Cros. Def. £1\| 82/6 | 83/9 |2 7 6 
95/- 89/— 9a 9 b||\Westminster £4, £1 paid. | 94/- 93/9 |316 9 || 40/- | 37/6 SG 5 b ||Imperial Chemical Ord. £1) 39/73 | 40/- | 4 0 0 
| | Insurance | 8% | 72 || 7a $10 b |\Imperial Tobacco Ord. {1)| 7 | 7% |2 4 3t 
7 27g | 40 a| 50 b|/Alliance £1, fully paid...|| 27§xd/ 272 | 3 5 3 || $38§ | $35$ || $2.00 c|$2.00c |/International Nickel n.p.|| $374 | $37} | 5 6 8 
144 | 134 4/6a\| 6/—-b/\Atlas £5, £1} paid...... | 144 144 | 313 0|| 37/- |35/- | 5 c! 5 c|\Lever & Unilever Ord. £1) 35/6 35/6 | 216 0 
me 103/9 16 aj 16 b|\\Gen. Accdt. . 12/6 pd.|/115/- | 115/- | 3 8 9 || 67/- | 61/9 10 ¢} 10 c||London Brick Ord. £1...|| 62/6 | 62/6 |3 4 0 
272 10/—a}| 10/—b||Lon. & Lanes. £5, £3 pd.|) 293 293 |3 7 3 | 60/— | 52/6 15 a| 20 0|\Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 5/—.|| 58/— | 59/-xd| 219 0 
ise 13% fl7ka| +20 5/||Pearl £1, fully paid..... || 15% | - 154 | 2 9 OF|/106/3 | 99/3 1246] + Tha |\Murex {1 Ord. ......... -|}105/7¢ | 105/74 | 315 9 
i 6/-a —b ||Phoenix £1, fully paid...|) 17 | 17 310 6 || 34/- | 27/0 || 10 c| 15 c|Odeon Theatres 5/— ....|| 33/3 | 33/9 |.2 4 6 
2 $58-04c |+59-08c ||Prudential £1 ‘A’....... | 258 | 25% 12 5 9ftil 38/- | 32/3 2ha| Tho || Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10/- 3T7/— | 31/- 214 0 
8 "3 1l_a| 19 6)}/Royal Exchange {1..... | Ob | 9 |3 5 9 || 73/3 | 66/9 10 6} 3a! Tate and Lyle Ord. £1...|| 71/6 71/-xd|} 316 0 
% | 8 3/3a| 3/36/||Royal £1, 12/6 paid..... | OF | 9 13 8 6 || 40/3 | 35/- | 10 c|} 10 c| Triplex Safety Glass 10/-|| 39/3 39/9 | 210 9 
|_ Investment Trusts il 98/3 | 91/44 || 10 b| 10 a} Tube Investments Ord. £1) 96/9xd) 96/9 | 4 2 6 
229 | 2223 || 4 a| 6 b|\Debenture Cp. Ord. Stock|! 2273 | 227% | 4 711 || 85/- | 77/- || 3%a|  86),Turner & Newall Ord. £1)| 84/— | 84/6 } 219 0 
2344 | 224 «|| «04 al 67 Investment Trat. Def. Stk.| 2344 | 2314xd| 4.15 0 || 34/3 | 29/6 are (k)15 b| United Molasses Ord. 6/ is} 33/6 | 33/6 | 419 0 
213° | 2063 | 7 b| 3 a@/|\Trustee Corp. Ord. Stk. .|/ 212 | 2124 | 414 1 || 62/3 | 55/9 30 / 8 5/- . 61/3 | 62/- |3 4 3 
| | | Breweries, &c. ; | i 
178/9 \165/- || $15 bi +5 a/||Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1. . _.|ja77/-xal 17e/- | 2 5 ot|| 62/3 | 55/74 || 4 45 a 35 bashansichhinetasPra 4 | 61/- | 61/3 |5 4 3 
94/9 | 87/3 | 10 b| 6a /||Distillers Co. Ord. £1... .|| 92/9 | 94/3 |3 9 O|j 61/3 | 50/74 || | 12k c|/Cons. Glds. of S. Af. £1..|| 57/6 | 56/103}4 7 9 
131/3 121/3 18 | 11 a@|\Guinness (Arthur) Ord. £1)|130/- | 130/- 14 9 0|| 193 154 || 30 40 6 |\De Beers (Def.) £2}..... 193 | 19} 10 
104/3 | 98/6 _7 a@\ 15$b||Ind Coope &c. Ord. £1. . .||102/6 | 103/6 |} 4 6 9 34/44 | 30/9 | 84 6 |'Randfontein Ord. £1.. 31/5 | 31/103/10 0 0 
100/3 | 96/- 13 6| 8 a||Mitchells & Butlers f1...|| 99/6 | 99/6 |4 4 3 12 6} 15. | 10 a ||Rhokana Corp. Ord. £1..|| 7 Ixd | 311 6 
86/- | 77/6 18 c! 6 a|\Watney Combe Def. £1..|| 84/9 | 85/9 |4 3 9 ~~ = | 10 ¢| Nil} Roan Antelope Cpr. a ‘| 10/- | 10/44 Nil 
: Iron, Coal and Steel | 45 a| 45 b|\Sub Nigel Ord. 10/~ 53 | 5% | 713 0 
51/3 | 48/6 4 a| 7 b/\\Babcock & Wilcox {1...|| 50/6 50/6 |4 7 o| 3h a ase 5/6 b ||Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. . 98 | 9% |4 8 6 
53/6 | 47/7k | 3$a| 1146 ||Bolsover Colliery Ord. £1) 53/-_ | 53/- | 5 13 10-5 Nil_| Nil _|\W. Witwatersrand 10/-..||_ 94 | 94 | Nil 
(a) Interim div. (6) Final div. (c) Last two yearly divs. (d) Yield to end a0 A cmt 38% basis. 1-67% basis. (g) Yield basis 6%. 


(hk) Allowing for exchange. 





(t) Yield basis 32%. 


(j) Yield 2}% basis. 


OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 














(k) Includes 24% tax free. 


(f) Yie 
¢ Flat yield. 


+ Free of tax. 


NEW YORK PRICES 


Close Close Close Close , 
| San Receints | sommnte Gross . May May 3. Commercial May May 
i for Week | 1. Railroads. 23 29 | and Industrial. 23° 29 
Name 4 if Endi ee ot oe Ps Atlantic Coast. 40} 42} Am. Smelting.. 37 37} | 
= (2 pene Can. Pacific... 9 91' Am. Viscose... 42% 44} 
fe 1944 + or — 1944 | + or — Gt. Nthn. Pf... 33) 33 | Anaconda..... 25% 25% 
ae \ ' N.Y. Central... 18 178; Beth.Steel.... 58} 572 
ie aaa ie ena ergs ae Pennsylvania... 29} 30k | Briggs Mfg..... 31 314 
B.A. and Pacifig ....| 47 | May 27] $1,950,000 |+ 416,000 | 86,296,000 |+ 6,518,000 | Southern...... Ae ee 
B.A. Gt. Southern...] 47 | ,, 27] $2,483,000 |+ 4,000 |140,556,000 |+ 11,809,000 a | Chrysler ...... 5 
B.A. Western....... 47| |}, 27] ¢ 862,000 |+ 49,000 | 44,865,000 |+ 1,623,000 | 2- Utilities, etc. Distillers-Seag.. 35 | 35% 
Canadian Pacific... 20 | , 21] $6,106,000 |+ 506,000 |118,626,000 |+-15,329,000 | Amer. Tel. .... 1583 160} | Eastman Kdk.. 162, 165 
Do. Gross... .|(a) 4| April 30 | $25,753,000 | + 1,707,000 |100,601,000 |+- 13,273,000 | Int. Telep. .... 155 14% | Gen. Electric .. 35% 36 
Do. Net ...... (a) 4} ,, 30| $3,905,000 |+ '114,000 ' 13,672,000 |+ 1,204,000 | PacificLight... 422 8% | Gen. Motors... S98 9s 
Ural Argentine 47 | May 27] $2,519,000 |+ 458,000 [121,713,500 |+ 16,785,700 overs —* 338 225 oe” ist iat 
Ye. On Ssevana -| 7! _» 27) £55,265 |+ 5,371 | 2,755,924 + 300458 | W Union Tel... 45% 46 | Int. Nickel.... 26 *264 





+ Receipts in Argentine pesos. 


(a) Months. 


* Ex-dividend. 


Close Close 
May May 
23 «29 

Int. Paper... .. 164 162 
Liggett Myers 754 77 
Nat. Distillers . 344 36 
Nat. Steel..... 593 60% 
Phelps Dodge.. *21 21} 
Proct.Gamble. 54 55} 
Sears Roebuck. 88}? 90 
Shell Union... 27 2 
Std. Oi N.J.... 55% 
20th Cen. Fox.. 248 2 
United Drug... 148 1 
U.S. Steel... 51g 51 
West’house E.. 982 9 
Woolworth.... 38} 39 
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ANGLO AMERICAN CORPORATION OF SOUTH AFRICA, LIMITED, GROUP. 
MINING COMPANIES’ REPORTS (abridged) for year ended 31st December, 1943. 


BRAKPAN MINES, LIMITED. 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 
CAPITAL: Authorised and issued—£1,150,000 in 4,600,000 Shares of 5s. each, fully paid. 


Tons milled oe we .-. 1,322,000 Yield (per ton, 3.96 dwts.) ... ae cake ... 261,952 ozs. 


EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE —— NT. APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT. 

Revenue (per ton milled 33/4.1) ... i ae . £2,203,926 Government and Provincial Taxes .. £226,367 

Working Costs (per ton milled 25/6.7)  ... Sei tease 1,689,403 Government Participation in Profits under Mineral Lease ... 37,675 
——— Reserve for Liability under Miners’ Phthisis Act oe see 7,907 

Working Profit (per ton milled 7/9.4) ... ae oie .. 514,523 Dividend No. 62—12}% equivalent to 74d. per share ... 148,750 

Sundry Revenue, less Expenditure ne ss Se Gk 99,218 Dividend No. 63—15% a mah to 9d. Soe am a .. 172,500 
——————_ Directors’ Special Remuneration . . nls ne _ 7600 

wae Profit ... — pie oie a 613,741 Capital Expenditure 
Add— 


Balance unappropriated at 31st December, 1943" a 105,819 
Funds appropriated for Capital Expenditure—Written back 2,332 


Balance to credit of Appropriation Account at 31st 
December, 1942 ih a ae = a 85,445 


"$701,518 ~ $701,518 
ORE RESERVE Home. - pay limit of 2.8 end —_— Tons Stope — fame wee ey aontad ae 
ae 5,214,800 . 
ines bcs ; 5,567, '000 o> 44.68 ae av ras re abe 32 


In the Witpoort Section the Deen uate to 1, 657, 290 tons, having an average value of 5.06 dwts. over an estimated stoping width of 40.55 
inches. The tonnage is included in the total of 5,214,800 Teferred to above. 


DEVELOPMENT :— 


Footage Average Average 


Advanced Sampled oun pay able reef width _ assay value (dwts.) 
34,284. 22,380 : 31.9 40.4 9.07 


GENERAL.—The Company's holding - in the South African Land wiih Baptenetion Company, Limited, remains unchanged at 361 ,067 shares. , Capital 
Expenditure for 1944 is estimated at £25,000. . 


Mining operations were seriously affected by shortage of Native Labour. 


SPRINGS MINES, LIMITED. 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 
CAPITAL: Authorised and issued—£1,560,000 in 6,240,000 Shares of 5s. each, fully paid. 


Tons milled... Kae . 1,524,500 Yield (per ton, 4.55 dwts.) . ss jes ... 347,009 ozs. 


EXPENDITURE AND REVEN UE ACC ou NT. APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT. 
Revenue (per ton milled 38/3.6) ... : . £2,919,384 Government and Provincial Taxes w«» £458,241 
Working Costs (per ton milled 24/1.1)  ... _ sie os a 836, 583 Government Participation in Profits under Mineral Lease... 178,843 
—_ Reserve for Liability under Miners’ Phthisis Act ee a 23,020 
Working Profit (per ton milled 14/2.5) ... bey see ... 1,082,801 Dividend No. 48—10% equivalent to 6d. per share... eee 156,000 
Sundry Revenue, less Expenditure son css as “* 2,596 Dividend No. 49—10% ee - 6d. per — she 
—— Directors’ Special Remuneration . ‘ 
an Total Profit ... pee oe Rie — mn ... 1,085,397 Capital Expenditure 


Balance unappropriated at 31st December, 1943" ae ae 383, 235 
Balance to credit of Appropriation account at 31st 
December, 1942 ee cee ea ey oy pe 318,317 


£1,403,714 : £1,403,714 
ORE RESERVE ane: am pay limit of 2.6 pants — Tons Stope Width inten s) Shape Value aunt nee 
ee ae 3,955,800 gaa 43.22 ; 4.51 % san 105 
1943 na . ee 4.593, 400 ve 43.19 —_ ee 4.65 ph ape 201 


The above tonnage includes ore etn end on nthe Kimberley Reef Series, which totalled 68,200 tons, averaging 5.80 dwts. over a width of 55.00 inches. 
DEVELOPMENT :— 


Footage Average Average 


Advanced Sampled Percentage payable reef width (inches) assay value (dwts.) 
Main Reef Leader ... 22, 659 a nee 17,840 e ae 10.67 


Kimberley Reef 1. “2204 22.760 35.8 -— <— « ae MO 10.96 


GENERAL.—Joint Ore Shaft.—The hoists on loan from Western Reefs Seeteitien & Dev oi Company, Limited, and all necessary surface 
buildings have been erected, and essential equipment installed, to enable shaft sinking operations to proceed as soon as sufficient timber becomes available. 
No sinking was done during the year under review, but the shaft was concreted to a depth of 261 feet below the collar. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE for 1944 is estimated at £120,000, most of which will be incurred in connection with the Joint Ore Shaft. 
Mining operations were seriously affected by shortage of Native Labour. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_ __ SS 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN LAND & EXPLORATION COMPANY, LIMITED. 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 
CAPITAL: Authorised—£500,003. Issued—£433,125 in 2,475,000 Shares of 3s. 6d. each, fully paid. 


Tons milled... oe ... 1,193,500 Yield (per ton 5.22 dwts.) ... ios Es --- 311,288 ozs. 


EXPENDITURE AND “REVENU E AC wee NT. APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT — 

Revenue (per ton milled 43/10.5) “A ; ; . £2,618,090 Government and Provincial Taxes dis Per £837,822 
Working Costs (per ton milled 19/1.) a pe ee» 1,142,574 Reserve for liability under Miners’ Phthisis Act i ake 18,135 
—_—_—— Dividend No. 10—71 33 equivalent to 2s. 6d. per share |. 309,375 

Working Profit (per ton milled 24/8.7) eas ae .» 1,475,516 Dividend No. 11—714%% equivalent to 2s. ™ per = ae 309,375 
Expenditure less Sundry Revenue ae pee ne bey 2,358 Directors’ Special Remuneration a Ree 7,500 
_- Capital Expenditure mais see 7 

a Profit ... oe = as on a .-- 1,473,158 Balance unappropriated at 31st ‘December, 1943: soe 97,412 
C 


Funds appropriated for Capital Expenditure—Written back 9,060 
Balance to credit of ae Account 31st December, 
1942 seh ii oe ‘a = 97,404 
£1,579,622 £1,579,622 


—-— —s— es Se 





No amount is payable to the Government under the Mineral Lease, due to the offset of excess taxation. 


ORE RESERVE (based on pay limit of 2.5 dwts,) :-— Tons Stope Width (inches) Stope Value (dwts.) Inch-dwts. 
19435... ae ar ses bas 3,282,000 aks 41.80 =ae uk 5.01 aaa es 209 
1942... soe cat con bec 3,612,800 éne 41.93 cee ee 5.37 oe cs 225 
DEVELOPMENT :— ‘ 
Footage Avera Average 
Advanced Sampled Percentage payable Reef Width inches) Assay Value (dwts.) buil 
18,938 ses ore 11,550 eee bes 49.1 soe chs a 29.21 ane ee 9.35 No; 
GENERAL.—Capital Expenditure for 1944 is estimated at nil. CAF 
To facilitate the opening up of the south-westerly portion of the mine, and to permit efficient mining operations to be carried on in this area, it is 
considered that a sub-vertical shaft will have to be sunk. In order to obtain the necessary information for this project, two boreholes are being put 
down from the surface. A main haulage is being advanced from the VerticalShaft to the proposed position of the Sub-Vertical Shaft. 
Mining operations were seriously affected by shortage of Native Labour. 
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EAST DAGGAFONTEIN MINES, LIMITED. 





a (Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) : 
CAPITA L: Authorised Sagenees. issued £1,865,000 in 3,730,000 Shares of 10s. each fully paid. 
Tons milled ain . 1,119,500. Yield (per ton, 4.84 dwts.) ... E x ... 271,146 ozs. 
EXPENDITURE AND ‘REVENUE “ACCOUNT : APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT. 
Revenue (per ton milled, 40/8.9) et ne = ", £2,280, 471 Government and Provincial Taxes ane ... £556,975 
Working Costs (per ton milled 21/1) ee oe <a ..- 1,180,052 Reserve for Liability under Miners’ Phthisis Act. 4 sa 13,202 
— ———- Dividend No. 7—124% equivalent to 1s. 3d. per share ae 233,125 
Working Profit (per ton milled 19/7.9) ... coe a ... 1,100,419 Dividend No. 8—134°% ro ni sega to Is. — ” share as — € 
Expenditure, less Sundry Revenue ans as aes cas 3,320 Directors’ Special Remuneration . sa 
—— Capital Expenditure Eee Pe 502 
Total Profit ... se cae nes Ane se | eee 1,097,099 Balance unappropriated at 31st De -cember, 1943. wag wae 1: 36, 6: 59 
Balance to credit of ee Account at 3lst 
December, 1942 sete as she 130,860 
£1,227, 959 £1,227,959 
No amount is payable to the Government under the Mineral Lease, due to the offset of excess taxation. 
ORE RESERVE (based on pay limit of - dwts.) :— Tons Stope Width m—~ Stope Value (dwts.) Inch-dwts. 
1943 aoe Rass 2,400,000 ee 36.03 , wes 6.11 pee ace 220 
1942... 2,652,000 36.26 6.00 a 218 
The above tonnage includes ore “developed on the Kimberley "Reef Series, which totalled 646, 000 tons, averaging 7. 85 dwts. over a width of 35.94 inches. 
DEVELOPM Footage Average Average 
Advanced Sampled Percentage payable reef width (inches) assay value (dwts.) 
Main Reef Leader ... 11,220 a oe 8,160 es ee 33.6 ee se an 10.39 ss a8 24.34 
Kimberley Reef... 8, 485 . 7.665 sae 16.3 ace ag esa 7.36 oe ae 35.39 
GENERAL.—Capital Expenditure for 1944 is estimated at £12,000. 


Mining operations were seriously affected by shortage of Native Labour. 


WESTERN REEFS EXPLORATION & DEVELOPMENT CO., LTD. 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 
CAPITAL: Authorised £1,500,000. Issued £1,375,000 in 5,500,000 Shares of 5s. each, fully eae 























Tons milled ee ... 970,000 Yield (per ton 4.79 dwts.) ... ... 232,426 oz 
EXPENDITURE AND ‘REVENUE ‘ACCOU NT. APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT. 
Revenue (per ton milled 40/3.8) ... ‘ : 21,955 Government and Provincial Taxes to ... £200,649 
Working Costs (per ton milled 21/9) ; 54,7 _—_ = dB under oe Phthisis Act. i - ia “ae 
7 * No, IAR ee ae ividen¢ 0. 4—25 go equivalent to 1s. 3d. per share ... see 343,75 
eee Date es en wate 10/8.8) bea ae ie pa 0.40 1408 Dividend No. 5—-25% equivalent to Is. 3d. per share ... aa 343,750 
. y » LOSS EXP ee rn aes ve 13,555 Directors’ Special Remuneration ... sa se ne aa 8,125 
Total Profit ... Bae cee we wi ets Se 913,963 Capital Expenditure ka = a - 
Add :— Balance unappropriated at 31st December, 1943 ve “a 51,529 
Balance to eels 4 of + Sepneneintin Account 31st December, 
1942—Ci ‘5 cas alg ee 36,470 
£950,433 £950,433 
ORE RESERVE (based on pay limit of 2.9 dwts.) : ‘Tons Stope W a om hes) ape Value iene ) Inch-dwts. 
1943... ae nae ste ae 2.25 50,000 -- 952.22 ne 6.08 es ans 317 
1942 es wae pis wai 2,102,000 nee 2666 — one 2.99 wale said 339 
* DEVELOPMENT :— Footage Average Average 
Advanced sampled Perce ntage Payable reef width (inches) assay value (dwts) 
62,682 27,270 57.9 oan ae wie 34.08 ae oi eau 14.64 
GENERAL.—Capital Expenditure for 1944 is estimated at £ 12,000. 
L The acute shortage of Native Labour throughout the year did not permit of the expansion of mining operations necessary to run the reduction plant 
. at its nominal capacity of 100,000 tons per month. 
U 
; DAGGAFONTEIN MINES, LIMITED. 
5 (Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 
5 CAPITAL: Authorised £2,000,000. Issued £1,750,000 in 7,000,000 Shares of 5s. each, fully paid. 
Tons milled ae . 1,866,500 Yield (per ton, 5.47 dwts.) ... i is ... 510,537 ozs. 
a EXPENDITURE AND "REVENUE "ACCOUNT. APPROPRI ATION ACCOUNT. 
4 Revenue (per ton milled 46/0.2) ae . £4,294,774 Government and Provincial Taxes --+ £1,337, 153 
ce Working Costs (per ton milled 17/8. 3).. a ‘a6 .. 1,651,165 Government Participation in Profits under Mineral Lease... 502,852 
— — Reserve for Liability under Miners’ Phthisis Act... ie 7,269 
, Working Profit (per ton milled 28/3.9) Se bate ... 2,648,609 Dividend No. 21—23}3% equivalent to 1/2} per share at 415,625 
Sundry Revenue, less expenditure aap ss ne sii 68,334 Dividend No. 22—25% equivalent to Is. 3d. per share... # 437,500 
—_—- — Directors’ Special Remuneration ise eee sais ne 7,500 
: | Total Profit ... oes am ae re ae eos =2,711,943 Capital Expenditure aia wa si a Lei 
f | Add :— Balance unappropriated at 31st December, 1943 aca ue 122,502 
Funds appropriated for Capital Expenditure— Written back 2,600 . 
Balance to credit of er Account at 31st December, 
1942... is Ss are 4 115,858 
£2.830,401 £2,830,401 
| ———————— — — . 
ot . 
e. (ORE RESERVE ined, ane pay limit of 2.5 eed: i Tons Stope — een _ Value (dwts.) Inch-dwts. 
on i 59,000 ‘ 6.25 wale tee 247 
194s asi 250, 000 305 6.25 247 
The Reserve iooaiee ore ore developed on the Kimberle y Ree f Series, which totalled o10, 000 tons, aver: iging 5.34 dwts, over a width of 46.60 inches. 
DEVELOPMEN Footage Average Average 
Advanced Sampled Percentage pay able reef width (inches) assay value (dwts.) 
- Main Reef Leader ... 17,011 se ea 15 5,880 67.2 19.35 ies ae 17.54 


GENERAL.—The Company’s holding in East Daggafontein Mines, | Limited, remains unchange da at 449, 892 shares. 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURE for 1944 is estimated at £24,000. 


Mining operations were serious!y affected by shortage of Native Labour. 


“WEST SPRINGS, LIMITED. 


(Incorporated in the Union “ot South Africa.) 
CAPITAL: Authorised and Issued a in Shares of £1 each, fully paid. 








Tons milled is 56 ... 822,000 Yield (per ton, 4.54 dwts.) ... ... 186,732 ozs. 
EXPENDITURE AND “REV ENUE “ACCOU NT. APPROPRI ATION ACCOUNT. 
Revenue (per ton milled 38/2.7) . £1,570,877 Government and Provincial Taxes ... £120,176 
Working Costs (per ton milled 24/7. 1).. ome a a ly 010.733 Government Participation in Profits under Mineral Lease ... 256,179 
H —- — Reserve for liability under Miners’ Phthisis Act aie ses 3,644 
Working Profit (per ton milled 13/7.6) see age ay 760, 144 Dividend No. 36—2}% equivalent to 6d. per share wa 48,375 
Sundry Revenue, less Expenditure ay oe ike ee 1,120 Dividend No. 37—24% equivalent to 6d. per share se 48,375 
wee Directors’ Special Remuneration sta ey Sai - 9,000 
Total Profit ... ang See ais re or 561, 264 Capital Expenditure acd on a bis see 34,114 
Add: Balance unappropriated at 31st December, 1943 a a6 177,530 
Balance te cre -— ae anpEathe Account at 31st December, 
1942, a a ee ao 136,129 
£697, 393 £697, 393 
ORE RESERVE (based on pay limit of 2.8 dwts.) :— Tons * ae Width (inche we Stope Value (dwts.) Inch-dwts. 
1943 oon Sine ee ee aan 3,094,200 ota 54.58 ‘ ie 4.93 wee eine 269 
1942... si Pen 3,454,900 “és 55.64 ror ok 5.05 ane pee 281 
DEVELOPMENT :— Footage Average Average 
Advanced Sampled Percentage ee reef width (inches) assay value eens 
17,242 12,035 20.72 19.71 


GENERAL.—Joint Ore Shaft.—The hoists on loan from Western Reefs. otitis and Developme nt Company, Limited, and all necessary surface 
buildings have been erected, and essential equipment installed to enable shaft sinking operations to proceed as soon as sufficient timber becomes available. 
No sinking was done during the year under review, but the shaft was concreted to a depth of 261 feet below the collar. 

CAPITAL EXPENDITURE for 1944 is estimated at £60 ,000, all of which will be incurred in connection with the Joint Ore Shaft. 

Mining operations were seriously affected by shortage of Native Labour. 


THE FULL REPORTS AND ACCOUNTS CAN BE OBTAINED FROM THE LONDON SECRETARIES OF THE COMPANIES, 
ANGLO AMERICAN CORPORATION OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD., 11, OLD JEWRY, LONDON, E.C.2. 
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Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as 
# cent pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


New York | May May May May May May May 
2A 25 26 27 29 30 31 


| 4023§ 
| 90680 
26 -00 
24 -80° 

5-16 
4-09 


coe 
o” 


Market 
cl 
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* Official Buying Rate 29-78. + Free Rate. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1858. 

CAPITAL (PAID UP) - pl 
RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 


THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD.,with 15 Branches & Sub-Ageneles 


The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
ae facilities for financing every description of trade with 


t. 
Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
GHARLES Ii STREET, HAYMARKET, 
Manchester Branch: 562, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 

BRANCHES: 

Aden and Madras 
Aden Point Mandalay 

Amritsar Co Nuwara 

Bombay e Eliya 
Calcutta Rangoon 
Cawnpore Tuticorin 
Chittagong Zanzibar 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga a 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... 
PAID-UP CAPITAL... ... 82,000,000 
RESERVE FUND £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description df Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 


Mombasa 
Nairobi 
Nakuru E.A. 
Entebbe 

Jinja Uganda 
Kampala 


Tanganyika Territory 
£4,000,000 


Colony 
British 


Kisumu Kenya 


You on purchase 


Be Savings Bends 
Easy Boy wns 


WITH VALUABLE LIFE COVER 
through the 
GRESHAM LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 


Head Office: 188-190 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
nee, notin age, for particulars 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS -_  £14,500,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - £85,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £1§5,000,000 

(1943 Accounts) 


rvs § ee seas 
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FINANCING EXPENDITURE 
The following table summarises the Exchequer returns to 


date (May 27th), and shows the respective shares of revenue 
and borrowing in meeting expenditure. The items shown as 


net are given after allowing for repayments and receipts: 


£000 

Total ordinary expenditure . . 891,007 | Total ordinary revenue 

New sinking funds 1,180 | Loans raised :— 

Loans repaid :— 3% Def. Bonds (net) . 
3% Conversion Loan, 1944... 313,198 3% Savings Bonds, 1960-70 . 103,450 
Other debt :— 24% Nat. War Bds., 1952-54 151,270 

External (net) 1,955 Nat. Sav. Certs. (net) 
Miscellaneous issues 1,496 Tax Reserve Certs. (net) .... 
Increase in balances .......... 384 Other debt :—internal (net) . 

3% Terminable Annuity .... 118.520 
Floating debt (net) :— 
Treasury Bills 
Public Dept. Adv. ........ Dr. 19, - a 
Treasury deposits 


1,209,220 1,209,220 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING .- = «= £7,125,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS .$20,000,000 


Head Office (temporarily), 
®, GRACECHURGH STREET, LONDON, E.G.3. 
Chief Manager: A. Morsz. 


BRANOHBS -AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR BAST, Ete. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 


9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.8, a company incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, {+ 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application. 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Guaranteed by the Branches and } Sammie 
Australian Government. throughout Australia. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Western Australia, 
the Government of the State of Tasmania, Commonwealth Savings 
Bank of Australia, 8,921 Agencies at Post Offices in Australia. 
As at 80th June, 1948—General Bank Balances ... _ ... £287,673,348 
Savings Bank Balances ... eos 221,004,631 
Note Issue Department .. eos 149,496,942, 

Rural Credits Department oo. «2, 64,1 
Other Items ... oo 21,990,375 


£682,629,446 
ae 
A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 
London Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
Aiso at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C.- 


LONDON OFFICES: 37 Nicholas Lane, E.C.45 and 
18-20 Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, S.W-1 
Every ‘description of Banking Serviee undertaken. 


MPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED have a vacancy 

for an Economic Statistician at their Head Office in London. 
*Candidates should have had five to ten years’ practical experience 
and possess an Honours B.Sc. (Econ.) degree with statistics a 
special subject, or equivalent degree. Write stating qualifications 
and experience to Central Staff Department, I.C.I. Limited, 
Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 


Town AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION. Informal 
discussion Friday, June 9, 6.30 p.m., 2, Savoy Hill, W.C.2 
Professor Abercrombie and Mr. F. J. Osborn will take part. 
For invitations apply 28, King Street, W.C. 2. Temple Bar 5006. 
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